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For the Register and Observer. 
STANZAS SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO MU- 
SIC. No. 5. 


Tune, Lisbon, by Zeuner. 
A Paraphrase of Matth. v. 6. 


Why should a thirst for gold 
The heaven-born mind invade ? 
Why In its bonds the spirit hold, 
Aad every power degrade ? 


‘ Why should the world seduce 
Your feet from wisdom’s way ? 

All her rewards, though most proluse, 
May not be yours a day. 


Rise, ye immortals, rise 
Alsve the ground ye tread : 

Seek for the pearls, that angels prize, 
To meaner objects dead. 


Hunger for heavenly food, 
Aud thirst for waters pure : 
Never again let earth intrude, 
The light of heaven t’ obscure. 


Thus, while your hearts aspire 
To joys above the sky, 
Pleasure on earth shall fill desire, 
And lead to bliss on high. Ss. W. 


No. 6. 
Tune, Sicilian Hymn. 
4 Paraphrase of Matth. v. 7. 


Happy they, whose tender feeling 

~ Free from vain or idle show, 

Carries with it balm for healing, 
Balm at least for soothing wo. 


Though the world abounds in sorrow, 
Oft to melt the generous heart, 

Still from psin they learn to borrow 
What allays the inward sima.t. 


Sympathy indeed may nourish 
Fruits of light in cloudy spheres ; 

Plants celestial best may flourish 
Near a fountain filled with tears, 


Yes, and there ’s a power redeeming, 
Which can every pain reverse ; 
See the sun of mercy beaming, 
See the blackest clouds disperse : 


Mercy every sin forgiving ; 
Mercy every wo to heal ; 
Merey every wish relieving, 
Where the heart knows how to fecl. 
Ss. W. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
AMERICAN INGRATITUDE AND INCON- 
SISTENCY. NO. 2. 

(From the papers of the late Noah Worcester, D. D.) 
Events subsequent to the Revolutionary war. 
Among the concomitants of the Reyolutiona- 











ry war, which [ think it important toname, were 
the following. ‘The frequent and solemn ap- | 
peals to God in regard to the justice of our | 
cause, the importance of the objects fur which | 
we fought, liberty and the rights of man; in- | 
numerable prayers, that God would aid us in the 
struggle and grant success; in the Declaration 
of Independence we avowed the doctrine that | 
all men are born free and equal, and that liber- | 
ty is one of the malienable rights of man ;| 
‘ Liberty or Death’ was the assumed motto for) 
fighting men; and to excite them to zeal and | 
perseverance, this was the popular maxim, ‘It; 
is better to die freemen than to live slaves.’ 
Seldom perhaps if ever was there a war in 
which the people had. more confidence in the 
justice of their cause, or made stronger appeals, 
or more fervent prayers to God. He was pleas- ; 
ed to give us success in our pursuit of Jiberty | 
and independence. What then but the mest 
unfeigned gratitude was to have been expected | 
from a people who had so associated religion; | 
and a solemn avowal of just aad equitable prin- | 
ciples with their hostile operation? Conld in| 
have been anticipated that after such a course | 
of conduct on their own part, and such favor on | 
the part of God, that our ancestors would very | 
soon have adopted a course evincing the most | 
abominable ingratitude-and glaring inconsisten- | 
cy? Let us then look impartially on a for) 
public transa¢tions. 
While the colonies were subject to the sails 
ish government a system of slavery was intra- | 
‘wced ; and when our war for liberty closed, | 
tliere was probably not far from half a million | 
»f colored people in the land, who were held | 
as property. The white people having fought | 
eight years avuowediy in support of the princi- | 


} 


ple that liberty is an inalienable right, that all | 


men are born free and equal, what was to be | 
expected but that some of their first efforts | 
would have been to provide for the emancipa- | 
tion of their own slaves, and for granting them 
a share in the privileges of freedom which God 
had graciously bestowed on themselves, This 
seems to have been a thing that might have 
been expected of course if the people had been 
honest in their professed regard to liberty and 
the rights of man. Had our ancestor, after the 
close of the war, set about the work of consis- 
tency in giving freedom to slaves as far and as 
fast as it might have been done with safety, the 
blot of slavery would long ago have deen wash. 
ed from our lands Whar a happy and consist. | 
ent peuple we might now have appeared to be | 
in the eyes of foreigners, compared. wit’ our | 
present aspect! But unfortunately for their 
own character, and for the condition of their 
posterity, instead of acting consistently with 
their avowed principles and theit*most solemn 
appeals to God, our ancestors made provision 
for holding as slaves those who were already in 
bondage, and for making slaves of the children 
of these unhappy beings who shou)d be born in 
years to come in this land of liberty and equal 
rights, and this in direct violation of some of the 
Most important principles in the Declaration of 








on fur twenty years that reproach of human na- 
ture—the African slave trade, that the number 
of slaves might be greatly augmented. From 
that day to this my head has bowed with shame, 
when IT have thought of the last stated fact as 
having been done by the representatives of a 
free people, after having fought so many years 
for liberty, as the ‘natural and inalienable right 
of man.’ What is common highway robbery 
comparee with such an abominable transaction! 
To make it still more certain, if possible, that 
our country should never be free from the corse 
of slavery, except by an extermination of its in- 
habitants, the several states became bound to 
each other to fight against the slaves in a-case 
of servile war. Instead of engaging tc do what 
they could in favor of the emancipation of the 
slaves, they engaged to do all they could to 
prevent the slaves from obtaining their liberty 
by imitating the example of their masters! 
When I have seriously reflected on the fact 
that all these things were done within a few 
years of the close of the War, in a Convention 


at school, many derive little or no instruction, 
owing to the incz pacity of the teachers, os well 
as to their culpable negligence and inattention. 
Thus, the number likely to remain uneducated, 
and to grow up without just perceptions of their 
duties, religious, social and political, is really of 
appalling magnitude, and such as to appeal with 
affecting earnestness to a parental legislature. 
Is not a comprehensive and well organized sys- 
tem, with careful and ample provisions to carry 
it succesefully into practice, demanded by the 
literary destitution of so large a portion of our 
people ? F 

‘From the statements contained in this ex- 
tract, the following conclusions are to be drawn, 
First, that of the white male popnlation of Vir- 
ginia arrived at the age of puberty, very nearly 
one fourth are unable to read and write. A 
much greater proportion of the female popula- 
tion is supposed to be in the same predicament. 
Secondly, it would seem that one-fifth of the 


Federal Constitution—and done too by some | is © sad picture of poverty and ignorance,’ 


of the most eminent and celebrated men of the 
nation, my veneration for ancestors, and the 
high respect which I] have ever entertained for 
Washingten and some others of that Conven- 
tion, have led me- to hope that there were cir- 
cumstances, of which I have never heard, to 


The Governor recommends the adoption of a 
common schoo! system on the plan of Pennsy)- 
vania, New York and other States. An excel- 
lent recommendation, but one which has little 
prospect of being adopted. Fora slave holding 
State to establish an effective system of com- 





palliate in some degree the acts which have ap- 
peared to me so reproachful to the actors, and 
to the country which accepted the Constitution, 
But I confess I have not been able even to 
conjecture any circumstances which might then 


have existed, which could justify such a glaring | of than his knowledge. 


departure from the principles on which they 





mon schools would indeed be a novelty in legis- 
lation. —.Allas. 





There is nothing man is more apt to be proud 


which he glories. 


white families of Virginia. are so extremely | 
poor, as to be unable to contribute any thing! 
of Delegates from the several states to form the | towards the education of their children, This | 





It is a perfection in| 
But if our knowledge of | 


engaged in a war for the rights of man, What the little outside and covering of things, puffs; 


measures could have been adopted, or what “% “Ps the consideration of the infiniteness of 
acts could have been done, wh'ch would have | 404’s knowledge should abate the rumour. 


mote clearly evinced vile ingratitude to Ged, | As our existence is nothing in regard to the 
infiniteness of his essence, so our knowledge is | 


nothing in regard to the vastness of his under- | 


or have exposed our country to the repronch of 
the grossest inconsistency ? 
I cannot however doubt that many members 


of the Federal Convention were induced to | '"g to the heat of the sun, 
| knowledge, but nothing to the divine ocean! 


consent to the provisions for the continuance 
and the increase of slavery, by the hope that it 


would not be long before the eyes of their | 20St of its streams, before a sea whose depths 
Southern brethren would be so opened, that | *@ wrfathomuble! Asitis vanity to brag of 


they would consent to measures for the extinc- 
tion of slavery in the land, If this was: their 
hope, how greatly has it been disappointed! 
Annually have the praises of the heroes and 
statesmen of our Revolution resounded in the 
land ; loud have been the plaudits bestowed on 
dur freedom and the rights of man, and strong 
have been the expressions of hope that ex- 
ample of our country would occasion the spread 
of freedom among foreign nations: but during 
the whole period little or nothing has been done 
to give freedom to the slaves of our own coun- 
try, who are now in number more than two 









| EDUC Z AMO % 


standing. We have a spark of being, but noth- | 


We have a drop of 


What a vain thing is it for a shallow brook to 


our strengta when we remember the power of 
Ged; and of our prudenee, when we glance 
upon the wisdom of God; so is it no less a 
vanity to boast of our knowledge, when we think 
ofthe understanding and knowledge of Gop! 











The following is an extract from the Quar- 
terly Christian Spectator for November, 1838, 
and shows, in the exertiona of Colonel Beck- 
with, an example for imitation. 





millions ! 
(To be Continued.) 
EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 

The following deplorable account of the state 
of education in Virginia, is from the recent mes- 
sage of Governor Campbell to the Jeg'slature of 
that State. 

* An interval of about twenty years has elapsed 
since the creation of the Literary Fund ; during 


The state of education among the Walden- 
| ses, Shough better perhaps in some respects 
than that of their neighbors, has always beer 
very low. ‘There was at every period a want 
of good schools among them, But the prospect 
at present is in the highest degree encouraging. 
) And this brings us to speak of one of the most 
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remarkable instances of beneficent and well- 
\ directed effort on the part of an individual of 
which we have ever heard, But before we do! 


which period, forty-five thousand dollars annu- | 80 we would beg the reader to bear in mnd | 
| what we have already said respecting the ex- | 


ally, and, for a few years past, a much larger 
sum, has been distributed among the counties 


in the proportion of their white population, The | 


period would appear to be long enough to test the 
value of the means employed to instruct the 


poor in the elements of +a plain education ; and | elusive of about four thousand Roman Catholics, | 
| who live among them. 


it would be gratifving to find, in the constantly 


| increasing proportion of those who could read ' 
and write to those who could not, evidence of| twenty-six thousand, 


the adaptation of the system to its end. It is 


to be regretted that we are not furnished with | 
better means than are readily accessible, to as- |} Col. Beckwith, who has spent a large part of 


certain how far it has failed to answer the be- 
nevolent purpose of its founders, The known 
imperfections of our sources of information 
in this respect, is a matter of public concern, to 
which I invite’ your attention. My own in- 
quiries have led me to fear that but little has 
been done towards the education of poor chil- 


tent of the country of the Waldenses and its | 
division into fifteen parishes. We would far- 
| ther add, that the number of these people is be- | 
| tween twenty-one and twenty-two thousand, ex- 


The entire population 
of these valleys may be put down at not far from 
Having stated these 
facts, we proceed to give some notice of the 
exertions of a most excellent British officcr, 


} 


_ his time for eight years among this people, with 
| the view of doing them good, Weare not able 
| to state what it was that induced this devoted 





| Christian to make the country of the Waldenses 
| the theatre of his benevolence. It is sufficient | 
/to say, that having lost a leg in the battle of | 
| Waterloo, he was compelled to retire from the 


dren, and that the plan which we have is very | 2Ctive service of his country ; and being a man| 


defective, as well as imperfectly executed, 

‘ The statements furnished by the clerks of 
five City and Borough Courts, and ninety-three 
of the County Courts, in reply to inquiries ad- 
dressed to them, ascertain that of those who 
applied for marriage licences, a large number 
were unable to write their names, The years 
selected for this inquiry were those of 1817, 


the year before our system of popular inatruct- er-since, speat about six months annually with) 


ion was commenced, and 1827 and 1837, being 
at intervals of ten and twenty years afterwards. 
The statements show that the applicants for 
marriage licences in 1817, amounted to four 
thousand six handred and eighty-two ; of whom 
eleven hundred and twenty-seven were unable 
to write ; five thousand and forty-eight, in 1827, 
of whom the number unable to write was eleven 
hundred and sixty-six ; and, in 1837, the appli- 
cants were four thousand six hundred and four- 
teen; and of these, the number of dne thousand 
and forty-seven were unable to write their 
names. From which it appears there still ex- 
ists a deplorable extent of ignorance, and that 
jn truth, it is hardly less than it was twenty 
years ago, when the school fund was created. 
The statements, it will be remembered, are par- 
tial, not embracing quite all the counties, and 
are moreover confined to one sex. The educa- 
tion of females, it is to be feared, is in a con- 
dition of mach greater neglect. . An abstract 
of these statements will be laid before you. 
With this mortifying exhibition before us, are 
we authorised to rely upon the plan now in ase, 
to supply the pressing demands of the genera- 
tion just rising into manhood ? 

‘There are now in the State two hundred 
thousand children between the ages of five and 
fifteen. Forty thousand of these ate reported to 
he poor children, and of them, only. one-half to 
be attending school. It may be safely assumed, 
that of those possessed of property, adequate to 


| of some fortune, and deriving a very benranne | 


|income from his salary, or rather pension, and 
having only a mother and two sisters who may | 
be said to have any claims on his attention, he 
| was led in the providence of God about eight 
years ago to visit the country of the Waldenses. 
Upen seeing their condition his heart became sd 
| much interested in their behalf, that he has, ev- 


} 
\ 


them ; the other six he has spent with his moth- 
er and sisters, In this way, his wintets are 


The first object to which the attention of this 
philanthropist was directed when he came 
among the Waldenses, was the completion of a 
hospital which had been commenced some 
years before, and to build which, funds had 
been solicited by letter from the benevolent in 
England, Germany, and Switerland, _ The hos- 
pital stands in a village about two miles to the 
weetward of St. Jean, and is sufficiently central 
to the whole country. The necessity for hav- 
ing such a refuge for the sick, poor, as well as 
fur the stranger, 1s obvious, It has been com- 
pleted for several years, and proves to be a 
great blessing. If we remember rightly, it is 
large enough to accommodate from thirty to for- 
ty persons. It is seldom that it is full. 

The next object of his regard was’ the erec- 
tion of a college in which the youth of the 
Waldenses who seek a liberal education might 
receive what may be called a college educa- 
tion, Hitherto they had been compelied to go 
to Switzerland or France for their entire col- 
legiate and professiona! education. It was his 
intention to render it unnecessary for them to 
} go abroad for any thing more than their profes- 
sional studies, And here we may say, that it is 
a fact of great interest, that these people have 
ever highly prized knowledge. When we were 
among them we learned that there were then 








t 
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spent in Italy and his summers in England, 


In this way he baa sécured their interest as 


‘nel, (the poor colonel,) as he is everywhere 


does nothing contrary to the laws of the Sardint- 















sides these, 
college, which 
instruction of | 
themselves bee 
Switzerland, — 
youth from thie 
were actually j 
education, 3 
erected amonge 
stantial edifice, 


"were seven boys in their own 
d just been opened under the 
2 young professors, who hac 
taught in the universities of 
b that not less than thirty 
mall and oppressed community 
ffrious stages of a classical 
) the college which they have 
hemselves, it is a plain, sub- 
h like a good New England 
academy in poighef size, built of stone, stucco- 
ed, white-washe@)and covered with slate. It 
has roéms fog amos classes, as wel] as one 
for a library, an@®another for philosophical and 
chemical apparat®s, [Tt is a handsome and con- 
venient building? It is intended, that the stu- 
dents shall boatiin private families in the vil- 
lage, where theygean live comfortably for a dol- 
Jar per week if @pt for less.” 

Another enterprise which this excellent Eng- 
lishman underto@k, and the first indeed, which 
he accomplishedgwas to cause to be erected a 
large school-howge in each parish, in a central 
town or village; ra school of a more elevated | 
description than Weal, and which might accom- 
modate a large@number of ‘scholars, These 
schools are alt n vin operation. : 

But a far greifer enterprise was undertaken 
by him, which Was to have a school-house built 
in every distric nghout the whole territory 
of the Waldeng This enterprise is now in 
progréss, Th ber of school-houses, when 



































































E’en them who kept thy truth se pure of old, 
When all our fathers worship’d stocks and stones, 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold, 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll’ 
Mother with infant down tie rocks. Their moans — 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
Toheav’n. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italien fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant : that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who having learn’d thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian wo.’ 

‘No computation, says the late Rev. John 
Scott, * can reach the numbers who have been 
put to death, in different ways, on account of 
their maintaining the profaseion of the gospel, 
and opposing the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome, <A million of poor Waldenses perished 
in France ;.900,000 orthodox Christians were 
slain in less than thirty years after the institu- 
tion of the order of the Jesuits; The Duke of 
Atva boasted of having put to death in the 
Netherlands, 36,000, by the hands ofthe com- 
mon executioner, during the space of a few 
years, The inquisition destroyed, by various 
tortures 150,000 within thirty years. These 
are a few specimens, and buta few, of those 
which history has recorded; but the total 
amount will never be known till the earth shall 
disclose her blood, and no more cover her 
slain” When to these things we add the days— 
of Queen Mary in England, the Swedish butch- 
ery, the massacre of St. Batholoinew, the Si- 
cilian Vespers, the inquisition at Goa, the sup- 
pression of the reformation in Italy, the Irish 





all shall have een erected, will be, as Col. 
Beckwith told i. 

They are all 
outside, white-w 
They are to be 
twenty-five to ff 
these school-hot 
whole will be er 
the whole one 
been built, then,’ 
ing it, this tittle’ 
plied with ‘hand 
houses than any 
extent, so fer a 
it is, many parts. 
with these little 
teaching * the ye 






ed, and covered with slate, 
irge ¢nough to hold from 
tholars. Nearly ninety of 
ire already built; and the 
id before long. And when 
fred and sixty shall have 
thave no hesitation in say- 
Amunity will be better sup- 
pe and convenient school- 
ot on this globe, of equal 
ir knowledge extends. As 
he country are ornamented 
lite temples, consecrated to 
idea how to shoot.’ 


























And here we ¢ Yo state, that in no case 
has Col. Boek @fried on his benevolent 
enterprises at h gole expense. His plan} 
has always been tgprapose to the people, that if 





they will unde: a 
sirable object he 


complish this or that de- 
ibute so much towards 
he did in erecting 
he parish school-hous- 






well as their cq-operation, And although, 
through the cheapness of labor in that country, 
these various enterprises have cost far less than 
they would have cost in almost any other coun- 
try, yet we speak advisedly when we say that 
the liberal Colonel has probably paid, or will 
have paid by the time all is accomplished, at 
least the sum of twenty thousand dollars! 

The next enterprise which this excelJent man 
intends to attempt, if God spare his life, is the 
establishment of a school or seminary for the 
education of teachers for the scheols through- 
out the community. This he feels, and justly, 
to be essential to the success of all the other 
parts of his educational scheme. When this 
shall have been accomplished, and when he 
shall have brought up the people, by his efforts, 
to sustain these schools, he thinks he will have 
accomplished all his plans in relation to educa- 
tion, His object is to make this little commu- 
nity a sort of nursery, where many youth may 
grow up like plants, and who, if God should 
pour out his spirit upon them, may go forth to 
flourish in other lands, and especially in France, 
as ministers of the Gospel, or as useful men in 
other professions. Could any thing be more 
beautiful, or more important? Who will not 
offer a sincere prayer to God for the success of 
these philanthropic plans and enterprises? 

Another object which this good Colonel has 
had much at heart, is the publication of the 
New Testament in the patois* of the country, 
n order that the word of God may be more ful- 

y comprehendei by such as do not read either 
‘tench or Ttalian well’; and their number is 
not small, - 

Before we take leave of this benevolent man, 
ind his excellent enterprises, we cannot but 
isk whether it would be possible for him to em- 
jloy his income whether great or small, in any 
vay which would secure him a greater amount 
happiness, than by thus devoting it to the 
romotion of the best interests of his fellow 
nen, both for this world and the next? We 
hink not. We know that he thinks so too. 
jimple and unaffected in his manners, he moves 
bout among these people when he spends his 
nnual sojourn of six.months among them, by 
he aid of a crutch and a cane, attended by his 
aithful dog. Wherever he goes, le pauvre col- 


tiled, 1s welcome to the hospitality of every 
ouse, throughout the entire community. And 
“ere are few, if any houses, in the whole of 
eir country, into which he has not entered, 
id received the cheerful and grateful smiles of 
inse who occupy them. There is searcely a 
ouse in the whole land of the Waldensee (save 
hose occupied by the Catholics,) in which the 
ithographed picture of the Colonel, with his 
ratch and his gun, accompanied by his dog, 
loee not adorn one side of the chief room, done 
ip in a nice, though simple frame. May his 
ife be long spared to be a blessing to that 
people! Such is our prayer, Such, too, is the 
prayer which ascends from many pious hearts 
among that people, in whose behalf he takes so 
lively an interest, and for whom he has done so 
much, and in so prudent a manner, that he has 
never had the slightest difficulty with the Gov- 
ernment. The secret of this is twofold: he 


an kingdom, and he does every thing openly.’ 


——— 


* The language of the Waldenses, compounded of 


hundred and sixty, | Massacro of 1641, the Council of Constance, 
| built of stone, plastered | 


the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, truly we 
may well rally to resist the domination of the 
harlot, ‘ drunk with the blood of the saints.’ 
But, it is said, forsooth, Popery has changed: 
that the Ethiopian has changed his skin, and 
the leopard his spots! Oh mockery! Wit- 
ness the recent banislment of some hundreds 
of poor Protestants from Zillerthal, in. Tyrol, 


For the Register and Observer. 
HOARY HEAD ANDTHE VALLEYS BELOW; 
OR TRUTH THROUGH FICTION. 

The work whose title stands of the head of 
this article was written by Jacob Abbott, and 
is one of the happiest efforts of that deservedly 
popular writer. It has many qualities to rec- 
ommend it, -but it has also some faults which 
Liberal Christians ougli not tw be expecied to 
overlook, 

Mr Abbott’s works have becn read, and ad- 
mired, and circulated by al! sects of Christians ; 
and this, because the theological views of the 
Author have generally been so far kept in the 
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genius a y of his ¢ 
particularly of those designed for the young; 
and so thoroughly have they been pervaded 
with sound principle, that notwithstanding some 
of them contained passages repulsive to the 
feelings of Liberal Christians they have yet en- 
joyed a wide circuletion among all sects and 
classes in the community. In facta work now 
needs scarcely more than tu be ascribed to his 
pen to secure for it a wide and warm reception. 

That there is much to admire, and approve 
in his writings, cannot be denied, but it admits 
of question how far Liberal Christians are jus- 
tified in giving currency to the doctrines cher- 
ished by the sect to which he belongs even 
though they be ingeniously interwoven into the 
fabric of captivating tales with much that is 
excellent. Perhaps their pernicious influence 
is enhanced by the circumstance of their being 
blended with so much that is beautiful and 
true, Those doctrines, if distinctly and ab- 
stractly stated, would be rejected by many 
minds which imperceptidly imbibe them as 
wrought into tales. And tales involving them 
would perhaps be perused with impunity by 
mature minds, while at the same time they would 
be injurious to the young and inexperienced. 
The work which forms the subject of this ar- 
ticle is designed for the young, and of course 
if it contains exceptionable matter is liable to 
the full force of the objection which has been 
stated. It is hardly necessary to say that | 
do not wish to attack or condemn this author's 
writings ‘en masse.’ Each work should be 
judged of by itself, and should stand or fall in 
our favorable regard according as its excellen- 
ces or its~defects shall seem to us to prepon- 
derate. If ina particular work, for exaimple, 
the exceptionable passages are few, and unim- 
portant, and its merits great, no one should 
hesitate to circulate it; andon the other hand if 
passages frequently occur in it which enforce 
principles and doctrincs which are abhorrent to 
the feelings of every Liberal Christian, then 
such Christians ought not to aid in its circula- 
tion unless they find in it a degree of merit 
greatly transcending these -1mportant defects, 

Without further preface I] shall proceed to 
quote some of the passages from the work 
under consideration which secm to me object- 
ionable, and shall do it inthe order in which 
they occur in the work. 

‘ They had spent the early years of their lives 
in the usual course of ungodliness and selfish- 
ness, but they had been changed &c.’—p 13. 

This implies that the usual course in early 
life is a course of ungodliness and selfishness, 
aud moreover that the change from such a state 
of things is wrought not only by effort on the 
part of the individual, but by an external finflu- 
ence ; for it will be observed that the text says, 
not that they had changed, but that they had 
been changed. It seems too nearly allied to 


the popular trinitarian doctrines in regard to na- 


tive depravity and conversion. 

‘ Gilbert was doing wrong —very wrong— 
and yet he was a good boy—that is as good 
as other boys are, with hearts unchanged,’— 
pp 73 and 74. 

¢ Now it is a melancholly exemplification of 
human nature in its sins, that if right feelings do 
not come spotaneously into the heart, they will 
not generally come by being called for.’——p 98. 

The remarks in reference to my»first quo- 
tation will apply to these except that this laet 





the French and Italian. : 


asserts in bolder terme what wae only implied 
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| ings do not come spontaneousty (that is involun- 


tarily) they will not generally come by being 
called for!'—A seiti-nent like this saps the very 
foundation of all responsibility and effort on the 
part of an individual for the improvement or 
education ‘of his moral feelings, for it takes 
away from such efforts all motive by depriving 
them of the hope of success, In confirmation 
of this fT need only quete the Author’s own 
words from the same work. 

‘After lying awake an hour, now repeating 
the traveller’s words, now pondering upon her 
past life, now trying to pray,—she seemcd to - 
give up her effort asa sort of useless struggle ; 
her soul sunk into a state of mingled stupor and 








licitous has been the style of his writings, _ a 

















despair, Atl the progress she made was to 
sec that her heart was alienated from God, and 
that she could nt change it;—that is so it 
seemed to her.’—p 99, 

This last clause (namely, that so it secmed 
to her) might seem to qualify what had preced- 
edit, but it may fairly be presumed that the Au- 
thor described what he censidered the natural 
state and operation of the feelings of the human 
mind in similar circumstances. 

‘She liad good sense and a clear head, and 
she saw something in the very nature of the 
change which God required in her, which put 
it beyond the reach of any measures she could 
adopt, originating in an awakened conscience, 
or in personal fears.’—pp 111 and 112. 

The author’s idea here seems to be that the 
indivicual was, and felt that she was utteily in- 
capable of correcting the defects of her char- 
acter which the kind Janguave of the traveller 
had so impressively brought to her view, Now 
nothing can be more withering to the hopes of all 
who are accustomed to self-examination, and 
nothing more repulsive to tbe best feelings of 
every Liberal Christian than the impression that 
it is entirely beyond their power to correct the 
fau'ts of chatacter which self-examination 
brings to light; and on the other hand noth- 
ing can be more encouraging io the sinner (and 
no man liveth and sinneth not) or offer stron- 
er inducements to effort for the correction of 
faults; and therattainment of excellence, than 
the belief so accordant with experience, and 
with consciousness, that every wise exertion 
which he miy make for these ends, will, in the 
nature of things, be crowned with success, and 
bring with it and after it itsown reward, Our 
consciences would never upbraid us for practis- 
ing vice if we were unadle to be virtuous, 
Who has not learned by experience in his own 
case, or by observation, that persevering effort 
is availing for the correction of faults and bad 
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ay shee ai 

been committing. You need not be sacrificed: 
the sacrifice has been made already. ‘That was 
the very object, exactly, of the sufferings and 
death of the Son of God, to make complete 
atonement ‘for sach sins as yours,—and to save 
sinners in exactly the condition you are in now, 
—helpless, self-condemned, despairing and mi:- 
erable ’—p 283. 

The paragraph—* You need not be sacrificed; 
the sacrifice has been made already,’ imports 
that a sacrifice was a neccessary condition te 
salvation, and that the ends of Divine justice 
would be equally answered whether the being 
sacrificed were the same who committed the 
sins for which the sacrifice was made, or not, 
and whether he were innocent or guilty. This 
is the doctrine of vicarious atonement in its full 





aud hideous shape and dimensions. 

If we notice the cther portions of this pas- 
sage we shall find them not less exceptionable. 
They declare that the exact purpose, and ob- 
ject of the suffering and death of the Son of God 
was to expiate, or make complete atonement for 
such sins as had been committed by the individ- 
ual to whom these words were addressed. 

The Son of God came into the werld to save 
sinners. The purpose of his mission upon 
earth was to seek and save that which was lost, 
Ife designed to save sinners by reforming them; 
and to reform them by presenting to their minds 
and hearts, in his instructions and his actions, 
the strongest motives to virtue. So corrupt 
was the Jewish world at the time of his mis- 
sion that in executing the design and fulfil- 
ing purpose for which he had been sent, 
he met with most cruel opposition; and in 
the discharge of his duty was, in the provi- 
dence of God, called to meet and endure the 
sufferings, and the death, the narrative of which 
forms so affecting a portion of his history. 
This as it seems to me is a more comprelen- 
sive, and a more correct view of the sufferings 
and death of our Savior than that contained in 
the quotation, and at the same time it does not 
impeach the character of God or attribute dis- 
honorable principles to his moral government. 

‘ You do, if you come and take Christ for 
your Savior, bring your past existence to a 
close,-—so far as all moral responsibility is con- 
cerned; and you begin a new life. The mo- 
ment you become really his, you have, forever 
after, nothing to do with your former life. It 
is fully expiated by his atonement. You are 
justified. Sins which the soul feels are fully 
atoned for, and fully forgiven, can never more 
give pain.’—pp 283 and 284. : 

‘A system of mere naked forgiveness as a 
regular measure of a moral goverment will not 
even bear examination in theory.’—p 284. 

The expression ‘naked forgiveness’ here used, 
seems, when taken in connexion with what 
precedes and follows the passage in which it 
stands, to mean merely—the forgiveness of sin 
without its having been expiated, or answered 
for; or in other words without its penalty hav- 
ing been inflicted either upon the being who 
committed it or upon some other. Tt sd much 
too strong an expression for the position in which 
it stands, It is equivalent to unconditional for- 
giveness ; whereas it by no means follows be- 
cause the forgiveness of sins Is obtained without 
an atonement in this sense that it is theréfore 
obtained unconditionally, The Creator may 
pardon bis creatures on other condiiions than 











that their transgressions be answered for by @ 
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victim. May he not do it on condition that | 
they repent, and use their best exertions, under 
all the light he bas given them in bis word, in 
his works, and above all in the teachings and 

example of his Son—to do right? 
«My crimes against the laws of the land] 
am going to expiate myself in the proper way, 
—as to my sins against my maker, thank God, 





they can be expiated in another way.’—p 295. |~ 


This individoal designed to give himself up 
to the civil authorities and expected to suffer 
the. regular penalties of his crimes. This is 
what he means by ‘ezpiating’ them. To ex- 
piate them meant simply to suffer their pen- 
alties,.and when he says in reference to his 
sins against his Maker that ‘ they can be expia- 
ted in another way,’ he evidently means that 
penalties would be suffered for them, though 
not by himself, 

‘To suffer the penalty is the easiest and 
shortest way to terminate the terrible conse- 
quences of crime. And Mr Mc Donnor, he con- 
tinued, it-is very well for you that there is 
another way for you to seek the expiation of 
your sins against God,’—p 301. 

‘Mr Wilton saw very clearly wliat his cli- 
ent’s plan was,—to give himself up to justice, 
in order to satisfy the claims of civil society up- 
on him, and to seek forgiveness through the ex- 
piation which Christ had made, for his sins 
against the great moral government of God, 
and he thought he had really made an honest 
and sincere resolution todo both of these things. 
Yet he knew very well, that anless his very 
nature had itself been changed there was no 
real security that either of the resolutions would 
be carried into effect,’ —302, 

The Author’s idea here is that there was no 
security that this man’s honest resolutions 
would be éarried into effect unless his very na- 
ture had itself been changed, No change can 
be expressed as it seems to me more radical than 
this; and when the author states that such a 
change was necessary before any trust could be 
put in the man’s good resolutions, he does the 
same as to say that be was totally unworthy of 
trust or confidence “before ; or in other words 
that he was totally depraved. At any rate it 


_ intellectual, as it is of the physical domain ? 











would seem that the expression—‘ unless his | 
very nature had itself been changed’ could nev- 
er have flowed from a pen that discredited that 
doctrine. 

In conclusion [ would observe that I do not 
intend in anything I have said to question the 
sincerity or the intégrity of the author in advo- 
cating the doctrines enforced in the tale I have 
been considering. It has been my aim simply 
to show what doctrines the book inculcated, and 
not by any means to throw blame upon its au- 
thor, 

I should feel as if I had performed a good 
service if [ had written anything which should 
serve to warn thuse who procure books for the | 
young from purchasing one containing so much } 
of what seems to me to be false and injurious 
doctrine as does the ‘Hoary Head and Valleys | 
Below,’ and especially so when*such a Work | 
comes from a pen whose productions in gener- | 
al are sought afier and read with avidity by all | 
classes of the community. ACs: } 


Boston, Jan. 16th, 1839. 
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. For the Register and Observer. 


LETTERS ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS, NO. 2. 

. Boston, January 21st, 1839. 

Dear friend ;—You must not infer from any | 
expression in my former letter, that no memori- | 
ter teaching is expected or permitted in the 
Lessons are freely given 
and constantly desired to some extent in all the | 
classes. But these sre always short and fully 
explained.. The old method, and to which so 
much objection is justly made, is that of requir- | 
ing whole chapters to be committed carefully to | 
memory and repeated to the teacher with little 
or no explanation, ‘The most laborious efforts | 
of memory,’ says the report speaking of the | 
methods. universally prevalent at the time of the | 
commencement of their school, ‘reading and | 
committing to memory the scriptures in course, | 
—and undue excitement of emulation by pro- | 
claiming in school and publication in the papers, | 
the number of verses and chapters committed,— 
these were the conspicuous features in the 
management of these schools.’ While on the | 
other hand, in the practice of their scheol and 
generally in the schools of our denomination, 
‘it has been thought better to have one verse 
understood, remembered und practised upon, than 
to have a thousand verses once repeatcd, and 
immediately dismissed from the mind.’ The 
Portsmouth School,—as most of our schools,— 
have a regular outline of studies prescribed, and 
manuals to correspond ; but the great principle 
there, aa it should be everywhere is that stated 
in the Report. ‘Every teacher not only is con- 
sidered at liberty but feels himself bound to 
ascertain the mode and means of instruction 
most suitable for his class (under some few gen- 
eral rules), and to seek by every variety of ju- 
dicious experiment to fix attention, to make 
deep impressions upon the mind, and to con- 
nect religious knowledge with its practical pur- 





poses,—Reverence for God,——purity of heart, 
—kindness of temper, and all the elements of a 
holy life,’ 


My friend, you perceive at once how differ- 
ent this practice is from the one to which you 
say you have been accustomed. 
‘assure you from some experience that here is the 
true secret of success in a Sunday School 
Teacher. If, as you say, you find it difficult to 
make cenversation with your class, or to find 
materials to fill up the whole of the allotted 
time, Sabbath after Sabbath, you have yet 
much to learn before you can accomplish the 
greatest amount of good for the little ones un- 
der your care, and whichis now your most 
ardent desire. To attain this, you must devote 
more of your time during the week to prepara- 
tion ;—the manual of your class, if you have 
one, should be more frequently taken up ;-- 
reference must be had constantly to the Holy 
Scriptures that you may examine for yourself 
the passag.s that are to be the subject of ex- 
planation;— Kenrick, or Calmet, or Dabney, or 
other expositors must be always at your side; 
a specific portion of your time must be given to 
reflection on the subjects embraced in the lesson; 
and especially must you endeavor to catch some 
incident of the passing week, or recall some 
dealing of God with your own heart, or those of 
your children or of others around you, which 
may have a bearing upon and serve as an illus- 
tration of the great point to be presented to 
their minds, ‘Then may you hope not only to 
fill up the whole time set apart for instruction, 
but to oceupy it in such a way ag to give satis- 
faction to your own mind upon subsequent re- 
flection, and leave impressions upon their hearts, 
never to be effaced, 

The Ilistory of this school is full.of _materi- 
als for encouragement to the Sunday School } 


But let me! 















Teacher. But the particular fact to which 1, 
would call your attention is this,—that. the 
number which has entered this single school, 
and received its instructions since its establish- 
ment, is not less than seventeen hundred and 
ninety one! : 

My friend let me ask you to ponder for a 
moment upon this single fact. Here are near- 
ly eighteen hundred children, who, by the 
agency of this school have been brought under 
constant, thorough and systematic religious and 
moral influences and instruction, who, without 
this aid, for the most part, would have spent their 
vacant Sabbath hours in the streets, or at best, 
have received but a vesy partial, irregular and 
defective attention at home. Can this have 
been in vain? Could the same amount of good 
have been accomplished for this great company 
of exposed little ones in any ether way ? Would 
the old system of pastoral catechetical instruc- 
tion at irregular intervals, without any: subsidi- 
ary aid, or that of sympathy and general lessons 
and simultaneous devotional exercises which 
are a partof the Sunday School system, have 
done it?  Weuld any Paster however devoted 
er enthusiastic, have been able to collect or 
manage a tenth part of this number? Would 
parents, if the Sunday School was not in exist- 
ence, do it to the extent, or with the power 
which characterises the instruction, under this 
new agency. . 

You ask me, very pertinently, if there is any 
proof that the Sunday School has produced, or 
is capable of produting any sensible or percep- 
tible effécts upon the rising generations ? Are 
children better than they were? My friend, is 
it not an established truth, that if the seed is 
sown, there is the hope and promise of a har- 
vest? And is it not as true of the moral and 


True indeed, we may not see the results as 
clearly and as palpably,—especially in our com- 
munity, where the moral atmosphere is in gen- 
eral so pure and correct, But the facts in oth- 
er places, and under different circumstances, 
have been such, that they could even say, lo, 
-here! and, lo, there! Raikes established the 
original Sunday School in his native place,— 
and in a few months, the neighborhood from 
being a scene of depravity, of profane and vul- 
gar language, and of disorder and noise on the 
Sabbath day, became, to use the language of a 
pious old lady who bore this testimony to the 
charge, ‘ comparatively, a heaven opon earth.’ 
Edgeworth says in his memoirs, that of three 
thousand boys educated at the Sabbath Schools 
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this moncy ; but, at leng ought came. 60. 
me, which gave joy to m sand about this 
I write these few lines. m 
Among the many let hich go to make 
up the words contained in thé Ni w Testament, 2 
printed for the instroction of the Heathen Na-| 
tions, Tonilgakshi* is often repeated. Now al- 
though these forty copecks m tsuffice to pay 
for more than the dot over the ‘din the word 









Tonilgakshi, | beg of you ept of my little 











Williain’s money for that purpose,—Dear Sir, do 
not refuse it, J have not given it for you, but 
I have given it to print a dot over a letter in the 






naine of my Saviour; and this be a little 
memorial of my infant, for the benefit of my dear 
friends who are without Christ. I remain your 
scholar, a . 
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Suacpur Tue s0N oF Kevan. 

Mr. Swan makes good use of this affecting 
incident ; he writes— 2 

I hope the foregoing letter may meet the eye 
of many a bereaved parent to whom it may not 
have occurred to present to the Lord, in the form 
of an offering to His Cause, whatever belonged 
to some dear departed child ; or whatever they 
had as that child’s portion, had the Lord been 
pleased to continue itto their embraces, And 
perhaps, the reading of this simple effusion of 
a heart but lately emerged from the degradation 
of aheathen state, and which has found a sweet 
solace under its bereavement in devoting the 
child’s mite to the Lord, may induce some to go 
and do likewise. Some may Ge able far to sur- 
pass this offering ; some parents may present, as 
having belonged to some dear departed infant, 
what may be enough to print not merely the dots 
over a letter, but the whole of the Ssvior’s pre- 
cious name in some Heathen langue.ge,—-others 
a whole verse—others, an entire book,—others 
an edition of the New Testament, or of the 
whole Bible. - ig 





* Jesus Christ. ges 
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The subjoined.article which we have copied 
froma late number of the “Boston Recorder 
will be read with interest by many. 
It will be observed that a m ch more favora- 
ble construction is put upon sentimerts and 
intentions of Mr. Emersén as expressed in 
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in Gloucester, Eng. only one had ever been 
convicted of crime. At Birmingham, so noted 
as the place where Priestley was mobbed and 
driven into exile because he was a Unitarian, 
some few since, twenty thousand children had 
been educated in the Sabbath. Schools, and to 
the influence they exerted and to the sentiments 
they diffused, was attributed the great order 
and tranquillity there euring the passage of the 
Reform bill, when the country was agitated 
from one end to the other, and many disturban- 
ces occurred, It has been frequently remarked 
that since the establishment of Sunday Schools 
in Eagland, among the great number of crimi- 


| nals who have been brought to the bar of jus- 


tice for trransgressing the laws, scarcely any 


| have been found who have received the benefit 


of Sunday School instruction. The same re- 
mark would be. more strikingly true in regard 
to our own country. <A Portsmouth paper, one 
of whose schools, has occasioned these remarks, 
furnishes us with a fact which negatively proves 


"jn a most striking manner the point at which 


we aim. Fifteen boys were tried before our 
magistrate in the year 1833, for offences against 
the laws, not one of \rhom could read, and of 
course were never under the influence of Sun- 
day or other School instruction, What propor- 
tion of the eighteen hundred who have attended 
this Sunday School, my friend, would have 
shared the same fate if they had not been sub- 
jected to its blessed influences and teaching ? 
Well may we ask, as in the closing paragraph 
of the Report,‘ May we not ‘believe that the 
holy man at whose suggestion the School was 
founded, has been permitted to welcome from 
its fold, some, who will shine as stars in the 
crown of his rejoicing ? and add, that not only 
this holy man, but that all its Superintendents 
and teachers, as they depart for the regions of 
the blessed, will there meet, or be met at suc- 
cessive periods, by thousands, who will ascribe 
to their instrumentality through God, their sal- 
vation and redemption, And is this not enough 
to encourage you and all of us in the humble 


but noble work in which we are engaged ? 
* * * 


Rewicious Torerance.—A rare example 
of religious tolerance has been recently shown 
at Mutterstadt, the chief town of the district 
of Frankenthal, in Bavaria. The Jews of that 
place, being in want of a synagogue, had raised 
a subscription, to which a greal many Chris- 
tians contributed, and the opening of the new 
place of worship was fixed forthe 24th ult. On 
learning this, the Catholie clergy expressed a 
desire to attend the ceremony, and offered a 
large room in the rectory of one of the parishes 
as arendezvous for the whole of the persons 
who were to be present. Ilere the procession 
was formed, with the two Jewish Rabbis at ite 
head, the members of the consistory ofthe dis. 
trict, the Catholic clergy, the civil and military 
authorities, the principal inhabitants of the town, 
and, last ofall, the Jewish residents. After the 
ceremony, and the delivery of the oration by 
the chief Rabbi, the Catholic Rector addressed 
the asseinbly in an eloquent discourse, recom- 
mending concord and charity among the follow- 
ers of all religions. : 


A HEATHEN FATHER AND HIS CHILD. 

Shagdur a convert among the Moguls in Si- 
beria, having lost his little son, addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Swan the Missionary. 


My Dear Sir,.—While you and If, are, by the 
merciful] providence of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
alive and in health, [ desire to tay one little 
matter before you. It pleased Ged to give me 
a little son, and it has now pleased him to remove 
the child from me. Every day I think that one 
meinber of my body has been taken to heaven ; 
and this thought is like a sweet savour in my 
heart. And when I-think of my dear child as 
ene of the countless assembly who are singing 


the praises of Christ in heaven, my heart longs |’ 


to go up and join them, but although the child, 
a part of myself, is separated from me, I hope, 
through my Saviour’s power and mercy, one day 
to meet him in glory. 

Now, Sir, when my little William was born, 
the ncighbors came in, bearing to him gifts; 
some gave one copeck, [about the tenth of a 
penny] some,tiwvo ;in all, forty copecks. When 
the child died, I did not know what to do with 


his Address, by this Orthodox writer, than 
has been, by many of those who are term- 
ed * Liberal.’ ne 

We are really sorry to have assisted in 
bringing so often before: the poblic the case of 
an individual who would gladly avoid all News- 
paper notoriety. But it hag seemed next to 
impossible to avoid saying as much as we have. 
The publications of that Gentleman have very 
fairly rendered his speculations subjects of zen- 
eral discussion and comment, And his peculi- 
aritics have been sa identified with one of the 
several great causes, for the defence and fur- 
| therance of which, this Paper was established, 
| that we have felt ourselves occasionally impe!l- 
led to call the atte ““s4~ Readers the 
view which we entert to his con- 
,nexion with Unitariar f 3 

We sincerely wish not have 
occasion to allude to wus «ge any other 
light than one in which he may be commen- 
ded to the unqualified approbation and respect of 
all sensible men. 


From the Recwrder. 

‘This address of Mr Emerson’s has excited no 
little interest among the denomination of Christ- 
ians to which he belongs; it appears to have 
met with a prompt and decided rebuke, partic- 
ularly, from the professors in the Unitarian 
Theological School ; one of whom has publish- 
ed a rejoinder, entitled, ‘The personality of the 
Deity.’ Another professor, is ssid to have de- 
clared of Mr E's address, that ‘what was in it 
which was not folly, was blasphemy.’ 

Being of opposite religious tenets from the 
party most interested jin this controversy, and 
unacquainted with the individuals concerned, 
moreover, judging simply from a perusal of the 
book, without regard to the commentaries there- 
upon, we claim, at least impartiality, so far as 
respects the two Unitarian sects, which now 
seem to be hotly at variance, 

Why Professor Ware’s sermon on the ‘ per- 
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ing at him, and then out of the window behind 
‘He had lived in vain. He had no one word in- 


orchagrined, If he had everlived and acted, 


as interest commands, babbies. 







storm was real; the preacher merel spec. | 
tee! ; and the eye felt the sad contrast in. leok- 
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hitn, into the beautiful meteor of the snow. 


timating that he had laughed er wept, was mar- 
ried or in love, had been commerded, or cheated 


we were none the wiser for it.’ 

The following sentiment commends itself. 

‘But the man who aims to speak as books en- 

able, as Synods use, as the fashion guides, and 
Let him 
huah.’ 
_ Whether Mr Emerson’s observation on the 
prevalence of formality is confined to Unitari- 
an churches, we know not, but it is probable, 
that he knows but little of other denominations, 
Read this. | 

‘It is tine that this ill-suppressed murmur of 
all thoughtful men against the famine of our 
churches, this moaning of the heart because it 
is bereaved of the consolation, the hope, the 

grandeur, that come along out of the culture 
of the moral nature, should be heard through 
the sleep of indolence, and over the din of rout- 
ine. This great and perpetual office of the 
preacher is not dischar sed.’ 

He seemes to mourn the departure of the 
Puritan spirit. ‘The Puritansin England and 
America, found inthe Christ of the Catholic 
church, and inthe dogmas inherited from Rome, 
scope for their austere piety, and their long- 
ings for civil freefom, But their creed is pas- 
sing away, and none arises in its room.’ 4 

_That Mr. Emerson is a‘ Humanitarian,’ is 
evident from this address ; but that he is a be- 
liever in the doctrines of God’s presence in 
the soul, as revealed by Christ, is also appar- 
ent, andto us it appears, that, the class of 
Unitarians to whom Mr. Emerson belongs 
(the Transcendental class,) are coming to the 
Orthordox ranks. The notorious coldness of 
Unitarianism, is leading men of a serious cast to 
a more spiritual worship; and such men must 
either frame a new revelation or abide under 
the old forms of the Puritans. That Mr, Em- 
erson is inclined to the latter, would appear 
from his thoughts on the subject. 

‘The question returns, What shall we do? | 
confess, all attempts to project and establish a 
cultus with new rites and forms, seems to me 
vain. Faith makes us, and not we it, and 
faith makes itsown forms. All attempts to con- 
trive a system, are as coldas the new wor-{ 
ship introduced by the French to the goddess 
of Reason; to-day, paste-board and fillagree, 
and ending tomorrow in madness and murder. 
Rather let the breath of new life be breathed 

by you through the form already existing.’ 

That Unitarianism, or more properly the 
system of negation natural:y leads to infidelity, 
is apparent from the history of the Priestley 
school at Hackney; but te stigmatize those 
individuals as Atheists, who are sick of formal. 
ity is not right. What though their flight 
from the Polar regions may be erratic; what 
though their wing be unsteady; the prompting 
within is right, and we should rather assist 
their flutterings than impede their flight. C. 


ee 


WARREN STREET CHAPEL. 


We are glad to find that this Institution still 
continues in a flourishing condition. A great 
amount of good has been accomplished by the; 
instrumentality of its associated Teachers in 
the southern section of our city. Several hun- 
dred children have been gathered from the 
abodes of wretchedness and crime, into the 
Sabbath School, and subjected to the steady 
and elevating influence of Christian inetruction 
and worthy society and example. % 

But the good effects of the Chapel have not 
been restricted to the circumjacent streets. 
They have extended through a much larger 
sphere. 

One of the most useful modes of Christian 
benevolence that has been in operation under 
the direction of the Teachers of the Chapel, is 
an association for the printing and distribution 
of Books and Tracts. : 

We learn that this association has printed 
19,500 copies of Hymns, and 56,500 Tracts. 
The series of Tracts extends to twenty eight 
numbers, inost of which are out of print. Large 
numbers have been distributed to Sabbath 
Schools in the country, by the members of 





sonality of the Deity,’ should be termed an an- 
swer to Mr Emerson’s address, we cannot con- | 
ceive, for no where in the publicatior Lefore 
us, does Mr BB. denw ine doctrines © 

- ‘y we doctrine; we have 
heard, that he has expressed great astonishment 
than any body should have so consirued his 
language, To the sweeping criticism, that 
what there is not in it pf folly is blasphemy, we 
utterly demur. That most of the book may be 
so interpreted, by a large proportion of readers, 
we can readily conceive, but how an intelli- 
gent, unprejudiced mind can so render it, is not 
so clear to our vision. 

Mr Emerson, from an affectation of singular. 
ity, or from a desire to express his thoughts in 
their most simple and natural order, has adopt- 
ed a phraseology and a style, rather out of the 
common course. The style ig sententious, 
poetic and philosophical; words ate fresh-coin- 
ed, and others are used in new sénses, Now 
to call a mana fool or an Atheist for these 
things merely, though it may be an easy mode 
of criticism, is neither wise nor honest. That 
serious objections, in the way of expediency, 
may be brought against the style and phrase of 
Mr E’s address, we do not doubt, dut that there 
is some good matter in this production, and that 
the author has been misrepresented in various 
passages, we believe a few extracts from the 
work itself, may but support our opinion. 
Speaking of the Lord’s Supper: 

‘If no heart warm this rite, the hollow, dry, 
creaking formality is too plain.’ 

This from a man, who refuses to administer 
this rite, shows the reason why, he could not 
do it; and however we may reverence the in- 
stitution, we should at least, have candor enough 
to give Mr Emerson credit for sincerity, and 
for a proper discernment of that worship which 
our Savior taught to the woman of Samaria. 

Who can object to the following ? 

‘Whenever the pulpit is usurped by a for- 
nialist, then is the worshipper defrauded and 
disconsolate. We shrink as soon as the pray- 
ers begin, which do not uplift, put smite and 
offend us. 

We are fain to wrap our cloak about us, and 


secure, as best we can, a solitude that hears 
not, ~ x & * a * 





A snow storm was falling around us. The 








which they have been received with great pleas- 


ure, The children at the Chapel bave contrib- 
uted one hundred twenty five dollars to this 
purpose, within the last three years, Several 
other Schools have forwarded additions to the 
fund. 

This is certainly a beneficent object, and 
deserves the liberal assistance of those who 
desire and are able to contribute to the exten- 
sion of Christian light and holiness, 


‘> 


It causes us much regret, to learn that our 
highly esteemed friend and brother, the Rev. 
Mr Stearns, has been compelled to relinquish 
his valuable labors in the ministry at North- 
herptcu, Mass. ; 

The tribute of respect to his character and 
services, which follows, is appropriate and just. 


Northampton, Jan. 18th, 1839. 
To the Editor. of the Christian Register. 

Dear Sir,—At a legal meeting of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Society in this place, hol- 
den on the 14th ivst. and called at the request 
of their pastor, to act upon a communication 
of his, proposing a dissolution of his connec- 
tion with the Society on the Ist of April next, 
the subjoined vote was unanimously passed. 

I forward you a copy in the confident belief 
that your regard for Mr Stearns, and your sym- 
pathy in the great loss his people are about to 
sustain, will induce you to give this truly de- 
served tribute of respect and gratitude, an in- 
sertion in your columns, 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
Samurt F, Lyman. 


‘Voted—that this Society, in view of a disso- 


eration on his part of a request withdrawn on a 






arrived in this city. The parents appeared to 
be sober and honest, but inefficient. They had 
seven children, the eldest aged seventeen, 


period’of embarrassment, and litile Could be 


! procured for any member of the family. They 
lution of the connection between them and their | occupied a single room with another family | 


Pastor, its causes, and consequences, feel the | miserable neighborhood, They souffe 
deepes: sorrow, yet reluctant to ask a reconsid- | vere privations during the winter—were visited 


with sickness, and one child died, "The aid of 






renewed, ‘they do herevy yield 


sympathy in his ille,—their heartfelt 
the many fruits-of his ministry, sustained as it 
has been for a series of years, amidst numerous 
disheartening circumstances, with purity, de- 
votedness, independence, fearlessness, and pow- 
er—their gratitude that by his Christian exam- 
ple and deportment in the various civil and s0- 


cial relations, the religion they profess has com- |. He hired the father who removed his remaining 


manded the honor and respect of men, both of 
according and dissenting faith—and offering 
their devout wishes and prayers for his early 
restoration to health, and a long life of contin- 
ued nsefulness and enjoyment, in the work to 
which he has dedicated himself,’ 





DEDICATION AT HAMPTON FALLS, N. H. 
The Unitarian Church at Hampton Falls, N. 
H. was dedicated on January Ist, Kev, Mr 
Gage of Haverhill, led the Introductory Prayer. 
Rev. Mr Buckingham of Dover, read Selections 
from Scripture. Rev, Me Peabody of Ports- 
mouth, gave the Sermon ; subject, the Atone- 
ment. Rey, Mr Fox of Newburyport, offered 
the Dedicatory Prayer. Rev. Mr Wood con- 
cluded the services. The services were of a 
high character. The house well filled. The 
church is small, but a very neat and handsome 
edifice, Much credit is due to those who plan- 
ned it. It is the production of careful thought 
and a good taste. For the convenience and 
comfort of the people and minister, there is lit- 
tle left to be desired. The pulpit is particu- 
larly worthy of notice,—so little elevated, so 
simple, so open and roomy, ‘The desk is mere- 
ly an inclined board for the sermon, resting on 
a light pillar which falls and rises at the touch 
of a spring. It is something new, and needs 
only to be known to be imitated. Much praise 
belongs to this congregation, (verily the labors 
of the ministers of the old house were not in 
vain,) and to the clergymen of the vicinity who 
have encouraged and helped them, for the ef- 
forts which amid great straits, have resulted in 
the erection of a good house of worship, for 
theta and their children. What has been so 
well begun, may it be well sustained. 


ne od 
thereto ;—tendering him at the same time their | 
heartfelt t thanks for |. 
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~~ 


d. The managers of this Society were early 
acq ted with their condition, and at length 
suc eeded in placing two or three of the child. 
ren in; families, to the great relief of them and 
their parents. 

In the spring of 1837, the story of this family 
was relatedto a gentleman who required , 
hired man on a farm in the country, where » 
suitable tenement was empty for such a fami) 
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family to the farm where they now reside, * 
A few day since, the mother Was in the city 
on a visit to one of her children, and called at 
the office, The squallid appearance of Pauper. 
ism and dissouragement had vanished—she was 
well clad, appeared bealthy and respectable, 
She said her husband’s wages were small, bu; 
that by his wages with some earnings of herself 
and their small children, they now get along 
well. They raise their own yegetables, ang 
‘their other food—and fuel comes cheap. They 
had even saved something, ‘ and,’ said she, 
‘ while sitting by my comfortable fire last win. 
ter, I have often thought of our condition the 
winter before, and of the sufferings of the poor 
creatures thet live as we did,’ in your city. 
Il. 


aft 


narrated a p:titul story about having been Ship. 
wrecked in coming from some part of Maine 
and wished to get aid to get to his family in 
Providence. He was referred to an Overseer 
of the Poor, and told to ea}I again aud bring an 
answer to some questions sent by him, But he 
did not return’ About a fortnight after, a man 
came to the Office of this Society, and said that 
he had been shipwrecked in coming from New 
Orleans to Providence, that he had walked a} 
the way from Providence, and that he wished 
some assistance, that he might return to his 
family in Maine. He had a subscription Paper 
with several small sums upon it, which had 
been given by friends. The Minister at Large 
happened to be’ present, and saw that it was 
the same man, who had made the application at 





In the evening, there weze services in the | his house, a fortnight previous. In answer toa 


church, Rev, Mr Fox preached, assisted by 


question put to him several times, he answered 


Rev. Mr Wood, and Mr Barry, a clergyman of } that he had not been in the city for fifteen 


the Christian denomination. 


PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


A Society for the prevention of Pauperism | 


| years. He very willingly accompanied the 


minister to his house, not remembering him nor 
suspecting any thing, and after entering the 
back way, soon was made to see that he 
was detected: and his confession in ten minates, 


has existed in this city, for several years, [te | was, that he belonged in Beverly, Mass,, that 


of the Poor by distributing alms amongst them, ' 
as to prevent as far as possible the existence o! | 
those distresses which require alms, This asso- 
ciation has an office under the Savings Bank in 
Tremont Street, the business of which is under 
the direction of Mr Artemas Simonds, the Agent 
. of the Society ; who is probably more conver- 
sant with the condition and wants of the Poor 
than any other man in the city ; and who has in 
his present situation rendered the community / 
more valuable services than have been known : 
or can be estimated, 

The Society has been instrumental in ac- 
complishing a far greater amount of good than} 
was anticipated by its most sanguine friends. } 
But it was found that some extraordinary efforts 
must be made to meet the expenses requisite 
for its continuance, A public address and col- 
lection was agreed upon; and Rev, Frederick} 
T. Gray, one of the originators and most ener- | 
getic members of the Institution, was appointed 
to advocate its claims, 

This duty Mr Gray discharged in an eloquent 


object is, not so much to relieve the distresses he was poor ‘ and the people in Boston gave a 


good deal of money away, and he thought there 
was no harm io their giving him a little, if they 
had a mindto.’ That a mafiin Ann Street, 
wrote his subscription paper—that he obtained 
$15—the first time he came here, and $3 the 
two days he had then been in the city, The 


_ individual in Ann Street was called upon—and 


through the active exertions of this writer of 


, subscription papers, the man was soon on his 


way to Beverly and has not been seen in this 
city since, neither has any other subscription 
paper been seen from that source——neither 
is there any fear of it at present, owing to the 
alarm that was created. 

Ill, 

There were two little girls at the south part 
of the city, winter before last, who were constant- 
ly seen in the strects begging. Attention was 
paid to them, by the minister in that section of 
the city, who endeavored to check them, The 
Sunday School Teacher visited them and en- 
deavored to get them into the Sabbath School. 
Visiters among them expostulated with the pa- 


and impressive manner, before a crowded audi- |. rents for allowing their children thus to go out— 


ence, in the Odeon, on Sunday evening, Janua- 
ry 6th. He explained the causes which led to 
the formation of the Society, exhibited the pur- 
poses which it contemplated, and gave a lively 
sketch of jts operations and results. 

He dwelt particularly and at length upon four | 
of the most important directions, in which the! 
influence and labor of the Society and its agent | 
are turnéd, and in all of which its beneficial ef. 
fects are clearly seen. Ist, In checking im- { 
position and street begging. 2d, In affording 
often a home for the destitute foreigner, and 
the friendless stranger, who may come to this 
city. 3d, In providing places for the children 
of the Poor; and 4th, In establishing a central 
place, where the Committees from our Benev- 
olent Societics, may meet and gain information, 
which it is excecdingly important that they 
should possess. 

Tn the course of his address, Mr Gray adduc- 
ed, a8 illustrative of the several points, which he 
wished to establish, several striking anecdotes, , 
of which we have ‘selected the following, as 
amongst the most important. 3 

The first is Gesigned to exhibit the benesf- 
cent effects of the Institution, for the preven- 
tion of Pauperism. ‘The others to show the 
evils which result from Street Beggary, against 
the encouragement of which, by giving at our 
doors, Mr G. most earnestly and eloquently 
reasoned and insisted, 





ANECDOTES OF POVERTY. 
Fe 
In the fall of 1834, a poor family of emigrants 


The father could find no employment, at that 


ily in 
red se-| 





foriner occasion at their soli¢itation and now charitable societies and individuals, was requi 
. , Tr 





but it was all in vain: To school they could 
not be induced to go, and to beg, they and their 
parents steadily persisted. Thus it continu. 
ed during the winter, till it was at last ascer- 
tained, that these two children by begging, had 
been feeding and mainly supporting twenty four 
men, women and dogs in a garret over the 
room where they had received the minister, the 
teacher and the visiters when they called, 
Who, asked Mr G. supplied this dreadful abode, 
and kept this miserable set of human beings 
and animals together? ‘They,’ he replied, 
‘ whe gave food and money to those little girls 


_ at their homes, or when they met them in the 


street, without enquiring into thei 





CARDINAL CHEVER| 
James Munroe & Co., have jr 
the life of this distinguished man, accompanicd 


, With a striking and beautiful likeness. 
o 





AVIDITY FOR BOOKS AMONGST THE 
CHINESE. 

We have seen a letter from the Rev. I. G. 
Roberts, a Missionary in China, to the Secretory 
of the American Tract Society, soliciting aid in 
the distribution of Chinese Tracts. He states 
that ‘There is invariably a willingness and anxi- 
ety to receive bouksortracts, | Say invariably; 
perhaps one in a hundred would refuse for fear 
of the Mandarins, but others tease me for them 
when T meet them in the streets or their houses, 
even offering to bey’! 

‘They begin to know me pretty gencrally as 
a distributer of books that treat of the religion of 
Jesus’; and though I have scarcely been able to 
give any this month for want of Tracts, yet I 
seldom take a. walk for exercise but I-have more 
than one solicitation for‘. Jesus’s books !’ 

- ‘My limited knowledge of the language, which 
| am constantly increasing, gives me p'easant 
intercourse among the people. They often 


hail me asa friend, invite me to take a seat, give 
me a Chinese cigar or cup of tet, and com- 


mencea cheerful conversation! 1 think, had I 


ed 
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certainly he has not laughed, during the whole 


a manner worthy of a better theme. 
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——— ne 
the means, I might now commence a regular 
and systematic distribution of tracts throughout 
the inhabitants of this peninsula, 





FROM OUR ODD BRAWER. 


» June 6, 
M—— celled this evening and spent three 


hours with me in the Stady, He evidently 
grows worse and worse. J never saw him 50) 
low spirited and nervous before, He has talk- 
ed about Jittle else than his own maladies and 
I cannot recollect that he has smiled, 





miseries. 


evening. And yet he has been morethan uaual- 
ly eloquent, descanting on his own infirmities, in 
He has ar- 
gued like an advocate to prove tome that he is 
the most wretched and worthless of mankind. 
He has seemed to find pleasure and to Jose his 
doleful consciousness, only in the carnestness | 
with which he has defamed himself and pour- 
trayed his distresses of both body and soul, 

[It was manifest enough that his troubles 
were imaginary, by the very ingenvity which 
he displayed in making out his deplorable case. 
Ite forgot that the reality and depth of misery 
are never measured by multitude of words or, lun- | 

ye 








il} 
he: rors, | could have wept to think that so nowie | 
a soul should be the slave of such contemptible | 
hamors.and led captive by such tormenting sha- | 
dows. For M— has a noble soul. I have known 
him vigorous in action, sound in ratiocination, 
wise in counrel, amiable and true in friendship- 
He is something of a Philosopher, withel, and 
what is more, a Chirstian. And even this very | 
night—hin:self out of the question, he would | 
sweetly discourse of the benignity of Providence, 
sketch to a mournful friend enchanting pictures 
of the beauty and hope of life, and unveil to the 
clouded eye a thousand hidden springs of joy, 
covered up along the pathway of every weary 
traveller of the earth. If [ were downcast, I 
would go to him for cheer, who cannot cheer 





| 


himeelf. | 

Poor M —— he is indeed in a sad plight— 
bent upon tormenting himself, and, what is | 
worse, making a virtue of his self abuse. 1) 
have tried to persuade him that he is not sin- | 
gular in this his malady of soul — that almost | 
every thinker and every student from Ecclesi- | 
astes to himself, has passed through the same | 
clouds and the same fearful baptism. I have | 
tried to explain to him, that the Flesh and the 
Devil always wage a long warfare with the | 
Spirit that would mount to virtue and light. I} 
have sought to teach him, that they often make | 
their head-quarters the Stomach, and take pos- | 
session of the digestive organs, as the parts of | 
the wan which have been mostly negtected and | 


| 


abused, and which, nevertheless, exert a com- | 
manding influence upon the citadel of life. I 
have ventured to hint to him that hot biscuits) 
and Cuba sweetmeats, which, in the maw of a | 
Dike-digger would be mere playthings of !n-| 
nocence, in the yentricle of a Scholar, alas ! | 
are often the very vanguard of Satan, I! have | 
endeavored, like any Physican, to convince | 
him that gloomy fancies and evil thoughts are | 
engendered in the close and bookish atmosphere | 
of the study, and black vapors born of the flick- | 
ering midnight taper, which never would assail | 
his mind abroad in the genial air, and inquiring | 
often for Wisdom, of God’s immeasurable and | 
various book, under the natural and inspiring 


hght of the Sun and Stars. I have insisted to} 
him that the best soul in the world, cannot be | 
satisfied with examining and reflecting upof it- | 
self forever, and is not worth looking at, all the 
time; but, must feed itself freely from other na- | 
tures, and lose its self-consciousness often, in | 
tracing and admiring the handjwork and perfec- | 
tions of God, and conversing and sympathizing 
with its fellows in the flesh. I told him, from | 
experience, that it was better, often, to flee | 
from the busy Devil of the mind, when he came | 
upon one in his weakness, like an ‘armed man,’ | 
than to sit solitary_and magnify him by joining | 
with him in unequal strife. I confessed, more- | 
over, that often, when I had suspected that the | 
adversary was approaching me under the mist 
of studious melancholy, | had started up sud- | 
denly, overturning table and books, and made a | 
---itate retreat; rushing for protection to the | 
ne careless being——if it were not 
Canary, or a Dog, or a Fly ba- 
eisurely in the sunshine-—with 
ws dit, way, my soul joined in league 
against its pursuer, and immediately felt itself 
strong. 

And, lest all these pithy(!) sayings of my own 
should be unavailing, I opened the Book of o 
great thinker, admired as I knew by my friend 
—-and read to him how Schiller conducted him- 
self, when a similar but more grievons malady 
had laid upon him its ¢ ever-galling burden.’ 

_ At no period of Schiller’s history does the na- 
tive nobleness of his character appear so decid- 
edly, as now in this season of silent, unwitness- 
ed heroism, when the dark enemy dwelt within 
himself, unconquerable, yet ever, in all other 
struggles, to be kept at bay. We have med. 
ical evidence that during the last fifteen years 
years of his life, not a moment could have been 
free of pain. Yet he utters nocomplaint. We 
see him cheerful, laborious; scarcely speaking 
of his maladies, Nay, his highest poetical per- 
formances, we may say all that are truly poeti- 
cal, belong to this era. If we recollect how 
many poor valetudinarians, Rousseaus, Cowpers, 
and the like, men otherwise of fine endow- 
ment, dwindle under the influence of nervous 
disease, into pining wretchedness, some into 
madness itself; and then that Schiller, under 
the like influence, wrote some of his deepest 
speculations, and all his genuine dramas, from 
Wallenstein to Wilhelm Tell, we shall the better 
estimate his merit. 








| list of the Oficers, 


| er which is in heaven,’ more faithfully. He will be 
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And also what that Jeremiah himself said of | !#st came in was under cireumstances peculiarly be- 


one in the like condition. 


‘ Woe to him if his will falter; if hig resolu- 
tion fail, and his spirit bend its neck to the 
yoke of this enemy! Idleness and a disturbed 
imagination will gain the mastery of him, ond 
let loose their thousand fiends to harass him, 
to torment him into madness, Alas! the bon- 
dage of Algiers is freedom compared with. this 
of the sick man of genius, whose heart has 
fainted, and suck beneath its load, His clay 
dwelling is changed into a gloomy prison ; eve- 
ty nerve has become an avenue of disgust or 
anguish, and the soul sits within, in her melan- 
choly loneliness, a prey to the spectres of des- 
pair, or stupefied with excesé of suffering ; 
doomed, as it were, to a ife-in-death, to a con- 
sciousness of agonized existence, without the 
consciousness of power which should accompa - 
ny it. 

Nors.——Here abruptly ends the leaf of my 
Diary. 

What ws the issue? 
tle Reader? M 
nary. 

But, says some pious critic, did you neglect 
to speak to him of prarer!! Ah, that is a 
matter that I would not have recorded even in 
the privacy of my Journal, much less publish 
here—-Blessed art thov, pious reader, if thou 
knowest what UNCEASING PRAYER meaneth, 


Do you ask gen- 
is now happy as a Ca- 








We are happy to learn that the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Syracuse, N, Y., continues in a flourish- 
ing condition, The Rev. J. B, Storer of Wal- 
pole, Mass, has been preaching there with great 





succcss. 


We learn that the prospects of the Society 
in Savannah, Geo., are highly encouraging, ua- 
der the ministry of Rev. Mr Thacher. 





A Jetter from a Gentleman in Mobile, states 
that Mr Simmons is universally acceptable, and 
his influence, especially in the pulpit, great. 





We have been furnished by the politeness 
of the Censors of the American Institute of 
Instruction with a valuable and interesting vol- 
ume containing the Lectures delivered before 
the Instiiute at Lowell, (Mass,) August, 1838 ; 
Including the Journal of Proceedings, and « 





| OBITUARY. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
JEROME RIPLEY. ESQ. 


In view of the persuasive power of purity and 
goodness as a means of religious influence,—the fact 
that any individual in whose character these existed 
in a singniar degree has gone from us, is one which 
is of interest not alene to relatives and friends but 
to the community. Such a one was Jerome Ripley, 
who departed this liie at Greenfield Dec. 25th, aged 
81 years,—than whom few have fulfilled the gospel 
injunetion ‘let your light se shine before men that 
they tay see your gout works wd gtortty your fath- 


long remembered by all who have known him asa fel- 
low townsman or as a man of business—for his high- 
minded, unimpeachable integrity, his mildness and 
benignity of manner—and for the more than com- 
mon share of sound judgment and good-sense, which 
he carried into his perforinencg of several responsible 
public offices; as one who was always considerate 
and gentle, benevolent in act and teeling, prone to 
think and to speak of others even better than they 
deserved—as one who never gave currency to the | 
tale of the gossip or published an ill report of his | 








- 


neighbor. 
He was in the fullest meaning of the term a thor- 
oughly just man ; of moderate desires, equable tem- 
per, well governed passions; gifted in a remarkable 
degree with that simplicity and godly sincerity of | 
which the Apostle speaks. His character, was a 
thoroughly balanced one, singularly consistent, free 
from all rough points, easily read. The gentle vir- 
tues of his disposition did not however, as is some- 
times the case, run into weaknesses ; he united with | 
them great firmness and decision of character. He 
was cautious in adopting his opinions and was never 
biassed in them unduly by others. When occasion | 
demanded it ; neither his natural amiability, nor his 
love for peace prevented him from boldly expressing 
them ; though at the cost of a temporary lox«s of pop- 
ularity or of a brief interruption of kind feelings on 
the part of those he loved best. He was early called | 
to take an independent stand in regard to his religious | 





faith; and accordingly we find him, though anxious to 
ecnnect himself with a Christien Church, as anxious 
to have it clearly understood that its creed was op- | 
posed to those views of truth which, after a more thor- 
ough examination of the subject than most laymen 
are able to give to it—he had adopted.—It was his 
great study tostamp upon his feelings and his opin- 
ions that truth which shone forth so beautifully in 
his every act—and this gave to his character a man- 
liness and a vigor which merely temperament and 
natural bias would have, perhaps, failed in imparting. 

Neither, when we speak of the moral virtues of our 
venerable friend, do we feel that they were the ef- 
fect of worldly motive or that they had their origin 
in any thing else than religious principle. He was 
not indéed fond of talking about his religious emotions 
and experiences ; for he did not love to talk about 
himself in any way.; and his ideas of religious duty 
led him to lay more stress upon conduct than upon 
profession; ---but there is abundant reason for believing 
that the current of his religious feelings was deep and 
strong. One who knew bim well remarked of him, 
that he beheved there was not an, hour of his life in 
which the Deity was not in his thoughts.” So far as 
mortal eye could see, the outward fife was but a 
manifestation of the spirit that dwelt within. His 
conduct has been scanned by many, for more than 
half a century, and (it says much for the religious 
spirit of the community in which he dwelt—ag well 
as for him) all of every sect, however great stress 
they may have laid upon belief and doctrine ; how- 
ever much they may have differed from him in these 
respects—allow that he was truly a religious man. 

Mr Ripley enjoyed lite ; his course was a prosper- 
ous one; and bis temper cheertul ; but. he was al- 
ways ready to die. At one period of his life an or- 
ganic disease Jwhichfbaffied all the skill of the physi- 
cians, rendered it for a long time almost certain that 
he would die by a slow and lingering death. He 
must have felt himself a doomed man; he could look 
forward a few weeks and feel that he should be thea 
among the dead; yet he went on calmly and cheer- 
fully in the pertormance of his duties; not a word of 
repining escaped him; not a shade of jgloom seemed 
to have rested even upon his countenance. 

He was always ready to die; and when ceath at 





fitting such a life. He bad been all day at the Uni_ 
tatiam Church listening with more than his wonted 


| attention to the services. On his return as was his 


custom he called his family together for domestic de- 
votion, The summons of death found the good man 
praying; and with the words of thanksgiving and 
praise to the Power whom he had worshippad in 
youth, in manhood and old age;upon his lips, he sank 
into unconsciouness, 
lethargy for one or two days. It was not needed 
that he should start up with convulsive effort to do 
the work of a life ina few hours. He had done his 
work ulready, and those who saw him in his uncon- 
scious slumber felt that they needed not to be told that 
all was peaceful and tranquil in that heart—they felt 
that, though he opened his eyes no more while on 
earth death was but the signal for the righteous man 
to awake to find himself in his heavenly father’s 
arms. P. 


_——---+-—---_- 


For the Register and Observer. 
Died, in this city, at the American House, on Sun- 
day Jan. 13., Quincy Wheeler, of Keene. N. H. 30. 
The death of this young man ealls a simple tribute 
to his memory from one, who knew him well, esteem- 
ed him much, end shares the deep regrets of many 


friends. - 


A few years since, while a stranger in Keene, the 
writer of this obituary became acquainted with the 
deceased, found hima kind and intelligent friend, and 
formed with-him a friendship, that continued to his 
death. — Little did he think, that the active an enter- 
prising young merchant, to whom he .owed so much 
kindness, would so soon be laid on the sick-bed, and 
that himself, the companion of so many happy hours, 
would be called to visit him in his last iliness, and to 
find him motionless, speechless, uttering no language, 
but the affectionate expression of eyes already clos- 
ing in death, and to breathe forth at his bedside the 
prayer for the dying. 

But thusis it ever. Every month reminds us, 
that all things around are unstabie. Our friends and 
classmates, all affection’s earthly landmarks, are pas- 
sing away and we seen must follow. 

The deceased was an enterprising and honorable 
merchant~a public spirited citizen—a faithful and 
generous friend, a benevolent and high-minded man, 
The community in which he lived cannot soon fill 
the void he has left. His friends and relations need 
no words of pyblic eulogy to quicken their love for 
his amiable affections and private virtues. 8. 0. 

Nashua, N. H. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 











Institutions for Savings.—The following results 
are shown by the returns of the 34 Savings institu- 
tions in Massachusetts, showing their condition on 
the last Saturday.of October last. 
Number of depositors. 

Amount of deposites, 
Invested in Bank Stocks, 
Deposites in Banks, . 


$33,963 00 
4,869,362 59 
1,426,183 72 

568,787 09 


Leans on Bank Stocks, 536,931 18 
Invested in Public Funds, 70,000 06 
Loans on Publie Scrip, 10,000 00 
f.oans on Mortgage, 1,121,300 18 
Loans to Counties or Towns, 465,247 69 
Loans on Personal Securities, 672,117 97 
Cash on hand, 244,262 ¢9 
Dividends for the year 248,039 07 
Annual Expenses, 18,329 11 


Meeting House Burnt.—We learn that the Uni 
tarian Meeting House, (Rev, Mr Sanger’s) in Dover 


in this State, was entirelydestroyed by fire on Sun- 
i The fro wee comurentcatcd, It Is sup- 


dey niec. 
posed, by a bey, who early in the evening, took some 


coals from the stove in the meeting house for the 
purpose of building « fire in the school house near by, 
and dropping some caused the destruction of the 
builcing.—Mercantile Journal. 


Melaneholy Death. Richard Carleton, of Old 
Cambridge, was found frozen to death yesterday 
morning, near the pine woods on the cross road from 
Cambridgeport to East Cambridge. He had been 
at work during Saturday at Mr, Rogers’s type foun- 
dry, which he left about six o’clock in the evening. 
He was afterwards seen in the city at several differ- 
ent places, and itis presumed he crossed the bridge 
late at night, and during the high and cold wind 
which. prevailed, he became chilled and senseless 
lost his way, and fell down and died where his body 
was found.--Transcript. 


On Thursday evening last, a wor:an deposited a 
bundle, containing a child, on the doorstep of a 
gentleman’s house in this city, and, after ringing the 
bell, retreated so precipitately that she tumbled down 
and breke one of her lege. She was the mother of 
the child, and was an English or Novascotia woman. 
The gentleman, who is childless, having become 
acquaiuted with all the circumstances of the case, 
as we learn from Briggs, adopted the child which 
was about three years old--7Zranscript. 


Female Education in the East.—It appears that 
the School of Miss Halliday, an English lady, estab- 
lished at Cairo, under the patronage of a society in 
England, has been taken under the patronage of the 
Viceroy, and that he has resolved to avail himself of 
her eervice to introduce a system of education among 
the daughters and nieces of his own family. This is 
beginning the work of education in the right way, 


| and if the scheme is persevered in by the Viceroy ,atid 


prosecuted with the energy with which he accom- 
plishes some of his schemes, it may be productive of 
the most beneficial effect. That it will be persévered 
in however, is by no means certain.—4do. 


Te following is the amount of the contributions 


obtained for the Missionary Funds in 1837 by the 


four principal Missionary Societies in England :— 
Church of England 83,4417/., Wesleyan, 81,9391,, 
London, 70,255/., Baptist, 17,896/.—Herald. 


Preventive of Fire.—At Manchester, on Tuesday, | 


an experiment was tried, with the new cement, 
which, as a substitute for the common lime 
plaster tor ceilings, partitions, &c., or as @ non-con- 
ducting medium to cover wood-work, is assumed to 
be capable of limiting the ravages of a fire to-a room 
or floor, when, under other circunistances, the whole 
premises might be destroyed. On the occasion re- 


ferred to, a building of two floors, each with three 


windows, was prepared, by having the ratters, joist« 
lintels, and other timbers, covered with the ceiment 
in coats varying from one to three eighths of andnch 
in thickness, as well as the ladder staircase conuect 

ing the two floors. The ceilings were also covered 
chiefly with the cement, portions having been plas- 

tered with lime to show decisively the action on 
each ; and, in order to prove still more evidently that 
ignition might be cut off between the two floors, the 
contents of one being in flames, whilst those of the 
other, although equally inflammable, remained un- 

touched, a sub: floor, covered on both sides with ce- 
ment, was placed under the flooring of the upper 
portion of the building, and atrap door, cemented 
down, over the aperture of the ladder way, An 
immense crowd had assembled long before the hour 
appointed tor lighting the mass of old furniture, 
wood, shavings, and other combustibles placed in the 
ground floor, a careful examination of the premises 
having been previously made by the high constables 
of Manchester, the conductors of the fire engine de- 
partments, and ot the police of that place, Liverpool, 
Bolton, Stockport, &c., and many of the leading man- 
ufacturers of the neighborhood, who all appeared ex 

tremely anxious to ascertain the result, Shortly after 
three o’clock the materials on the ground floor were 
set on fire, and the flames spread rapidly around the 
floor, enveloping the ladder stair-case, covering: the 
ceiling, and consuming the window frames, and all 
other portions of wood material unprotected by the 
cement. The fire having nearly expended its fury 
on the ground floor in half an hour, without ‘having 
communicated in the slightest degree tothe floor 
above, the combustibles in the latter were then ig: 


# 


* 5 protected with the green, entirely preserved. 
bi 


p — proofs of its applicability on the largest 


He remained in a state of |. 


» six years trom the 4th day of March next, and on the 
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hr ‘ane a aa gin 
AA ’ mon was a 
unprotected See eok uiterty ~ med, complete 
access to flame had been cut off froin one floor to the 
other, the cement ceiling was red, and the 
ladder st rafters, joists, lintels, bind timbers 


parties expressed their sut 


action at the tests to 
which the cement had been sul 


ted, and the con- 


By order of the Senate of the Royal University of 
Upsal, in Sweden, the two large chests which King 
ustavus IL. presented to the university on the Ist 
‘January, 1789, sealed up, and with his desire. that 
they should net be opened till half a century had 
, have been brought up trom the vaults, and: 

placed in one of the galleries of the establishment, 
to be opened on the Ist of January next, in the pre- 
sence ot the Prince Royal, who has promised to at- 
: mysterious chests are of diffzrent sizes, 

but both are strongly bound with bands of iron. 
e~ largest is so heavy that it required tour horses to 
raw it. 


—————— EE 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE: 








In the Senate, on Thursday, Jan. 17.—Petitions 
presented:—O{ Monthly Meeting of Friends, and 
Joseph N. Jackman, that all persons who have con- 
po ag scruples, may be exempted from military 

uty. 

Pursuant to assignment, the Senate proceeded to 
the» choice of a United States Senator, for six years 
from the fourth of March next, and the vote being 
‘tak en, it appeared that Daniel Webster was chosen 
on the part of the Senate—for Daniel Webster, 34; 
&. P. Hallett, 

Tu the House of Representatives, Ordered in con- 
currence, that the Committee on Parishes and-Re- 
ligious Societies, consider the expediency of repeal- 
ing or modifying an act concerning Parish Officers, 
passed March 20, 1838. 

Mr Ja gas ot Boston, reported a bill for supply- 
ing the City of Boston with pure water, which was 
read, and with the petition ordered to be printed. 

Iu the Senate, on Friday, Mr. Willard from the 
Committ ec on Education, reported that 4000 copies 
of the Reports of the Board of Education, and ol its 
Secretary be printed, and that after two copies shall 
have been delivered to each member of the Legisla- 
ture, the residue be deposited with the Board of 
Educat ‘on, to be distribvied as they shall think best 
to prom ote the objects intended to be effected by the 
reports. - 

In the Housc, Gn motion of Mr. Bliss cf Spring- 
field, ordered, that the Committee on Kailways and 
Canals consider the expediency of making some gen- 
eral provisions by law, deficing the relative rights 
ahd duties of Railroad Corporations, and regulating 

» interchange oi their business. 

Ordered, That the Committtee on the Judiciary be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of providing 
that divorces may be granted in cases of intemper- 
ance. ; 

Pursuant to assignment, the House pgoceeded to 
the election of a Senator to Congress, for the term of 


votes being taken, it appeared that the whole num- 
berof votes was 498. The How. Daniel Webster 
was chosen. 

In the Senate on Saturday. Bills reported :— 
To continue in force the Bedford Commercial 
Insurance Co; to incorporate the Methodist 
Episeopoa! Zion’s Church ; to establish the limits of 
the jai! yard in Lowell. 

Iu the House, Remonstrance presented :—Of Ezra 
Trull and 117 others, against a petition of the City of 
Boston for leave to intreduce water therein. 
¥ Bill reported :—To incorporate the Traders’ Ins. 
Ce.in Boston. 

Monday, Jan. 21.— Petitions presented ; of C. W. 
Cartwright and otivers, for incorporation as the Bos- 
ton and Maiden Frozen Water Corporation ; of Hor- 
ace Gray and others, for incorporation as theProprie- 

:tors ot the Botanical Garden in Boston ; of the Stock. 
bridge Rail Road Corporation to unite with the Berk- 
shire Rail Road Corporation. 

The President preeented a communication from 
the Clerk of the State, stating that he had caused 
3000 copies of a map delineating the route of the 


easere! Rail Roads im this Commonwealth, to be 
—com mitted. 


“Ordered that the Cognmittee on Banks, consider 
the expediency of repealing the charters of the Ci 
Bank at Lowell, and the Farmers’ and Mechanics 
Bank at Sozth Adams. 

‘In the House, Monday, Jan. 21. Petitions pre- 
sented: of D. Annibal and 196 others, on the com- 
petency of witnesses and jurors; of J. Kimball and 
162 others, on the sapae subject, and several on sla- 
very, change of nance, license law, §c 

Bills to incorporate the Traders Insurance Co. ; 
Ist African Meth. Epis. Society in Boston ; to change 
the name of the Second Precinct in Brookfield ; to 
incorporete the Pacific Ins. Co; to incorporate the 
the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, were read a second 
time. 

Tuesday, Jan. 22.—Petitions presented :-—Of Jos. 
Peabody and others, that Charles River Bridge may 
be open for public use; of the Directors of Colum- 
bien Insurance Company, for a renewal of their 
charter. 

Bills passed to be engrossed:—To continue in 
force the Bedford Commercial Insurance Company ; 
to incorporate the Methodist Episcopal Zions Church 
in Bo-ton; to establish the limits of the Jail Yard in 
Lowell; to incorporate the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mitts. 

In the House, Mr. Gray of Boston presented the 
memorial of Jonathan Phillips and 2232 others, io 
favor of sustaining the Liceuse Law which was re- 
ferred, with instrdttions to cause the same to be 
printed.—&ec. &c. 

Mr. Lincoln of Worcester presented a petition of 
the Westerp Railroad Corporation for a loan of the 
credit of the State, sufficient in amount to complete 
their Road. 

In the Senate, on Wednesday, bills passed to in- 
corporate the Whitney Mills, and the Botanic Gar- 
den in Boston. 

A message was received from the Governor, trans- 
mitting to the Legislature the Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed under the Resolve of April I9th, 
1838, ‘to report such revi-ion of the laws for the or- 
ganization and discipline of the Militia, as they shall 
deem expedient,’ accompanied by a draft of a law 
concerning the Militia, prepared by the Commis- 
sioners. 


In the House, ordered, that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be instructed to inquire into the expedien- 
cy of providing by law for preventing disturbances, 
and preserving order and decorum at meetings other 
than those strictly religious. ~ 

Ordered, that the same committee inquire into the 
expedieney of providing that all attachments of real 
estate shall be recorded tn the office of the town in 
which the lands lie. 
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R sale, an elegant Mahogany TABLE, design- 


Table. Inquire at this office, jan 26 
HE LIFE OF CARDINAL CHEVERUS, 





this city. 1 vol. 12mo, 400 pages. With a portrait. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO, Publistiers, 184 Wash- 
ington street. ' jan 26 
rue LECTURES delivered before the American 
Institute at Lowell, August, 1838. Just pub- 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington street. jan 26 


IFE OF BRANT, THE INDLAN WARRIOR. 
By William L. Stone. With a Likeness and 
other Engravings. 2 vols. cloth. 

This work supplies an important vacuum in Amer- 
ican history. The design to prepare it, is one of the 
most valuable conceptions in the active mind of the 
author; and, the execution of it has been most judi- 
cious ana faithful, and worthy of the ¢esign itself. 
That noble and ill-fated race of men to which Brant 
belonged, is fast wasting away, and ere long but_few 
traces of them will remain. The individual, there- 
fore, who toils in gathering up and moulding into a 
durable form these interesting memorials, may be es- 
teemed a public benefactor. From the numerous no-* 
tices of this work in the periodical press, we make 
the following condensed selections: 


The intelligent editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, 
thus speaks of it: - 

‘We have read enough of it to see, that should the 
author never write another line, he has done enough 
in that to enrol his name enduringly among the best 
Historians of the land.’ 


From the Albany Daily Advocate. 

‘The author has discovered’ great diligence, re- 
search fand talent in the execution of his design, and 
it must long be a standard work in relation to the 
subject of which it treats.’ 

‘From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 

‘ There are in it several admirable engravings, in- 
cluding two portraits of Brant, from original paint- 
ings, one of which was taken in London by Romney, 
and another by his distinguished son and successor. 
The vignette of the engraved title page is one of the 
most spirited Indian portraits that we have seen.’ 

: The New York /eview, second to no sitnilar werk 
in the justness of its criticisms, speaks of Brant’s Life 
in the following terme. 

‘It records many strong and peculiar traits of Na- 
tional and individual character ; while the laborious 
and persevering researches of the author have brought 
together a mass of historical documents, personal an- 
ecdotes, original letterr, and extracts from manuscript 
journals, which but for his ingenious labors had nev- 
er seen the light.’ 

_ From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
‘ There is a vast collection ot invaluable materials 





.| for history in these volumes, gathered with the most 


patient research and the most landable perseverance; 
and thrown together in a form that cannot fail to be 
eminently ugelul.’ 


From the New York Daily Express, a paper which 

exhibits a large share ef editorial talent. 
_ * We have read this book with great interest. It 
is by no means confined to the life of Brant. Most 
of the border strifes of the revolution are given. The 
thrilling tales of that trying period are narrated. An 
account is given of all those Indian and Tory incur- 
sions, by which every settlement in Western New 
York was laid waste—of the inroads of those men, 
whose deeds, in the language of De Witt Clinton, 
were left inscribed with the sealping-knife and toma- 
hawk in characters of blood on the fields of Wyoming 
and Cherry Valley,Jand the banks of the Mohawk.’ 

From the New York Times and Commercial In- 
telligeacer. 

‘ Third Edition of Brant’s Life.—The whole of ® 
the first two, and a considerable portion of the third 
edition of this fascinating work is already sold ; and 
a fourth, it is expected, will be required before it can 
be completed. One fact respecting this work has 
been told us, which we baprabead. is without a par- 
allell in the history of American Literatnre. It#is 
this. The first edition was pubis hed by subscription 
at three dollars and fifty cents a copy. [t was found, 
however, that so much had been expended in the 
mechanical execution, this price would not allow a 
fair business profit. The retail price was therefore 
raised to five dollars, forty per cent above the sub- 
scription price ; and, still this makes no appareat 
dimunition in the demand for it, Frequently cases 
have occurred where individuals have ordered the 
work done up before asking the price. The price of 
books is trequently reduced after the sale of the first 
edition; and, where an exception like (he present is 
found, it is conclvsive evidenco in favor of the popu- 
larity of the work.’ 

From the United States Magazine and Democratic 
Review. 

* Mr. Stone explored successfully a rich and pro- 
ductive mine of facts. Though called the * Life ot 
Joseph Brant,” it is a more extensive and important 
work; including, 1n part, the Border Wars of the 
American Revolution, and Sketehes of the Indian 
campaigns of Gen. Harman, St. Clair, Jand Wayne, 
and other matters connected with the Indian relations 
of the Wnited States and Great Britain.’ 

The facts which this work contains are invaluable 
in their bearing upon our past and present relations 
with Great Britain. 

We heartily recommend this work to the patronage 
of the reading public, as replete with entertainment 
and instruction, and entitled to a p!ace in every well 
stored Library.’ 


From the London Athenaeum, of Oct. 6th, 1838. 

* We commend Mr Stone for his diligent research, 
and congratulate him on the good fortune which has 
attended his labors; he has, by a careful and discrim- 
inating reference to contemporary authcrities, pub- 
lic and private, published and in manuscript, compil- 
ed a memoir which may worthily take its place on 
our shelves, and will be invaluable hereafter in 
Aierica.,’ 

From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, Nov. 17, 1838. 
* It is comprised in two large octavo volumes, and 
is contrived to embrace a great variety of important 
historical outlines and details, interspersed with inci- 
dents and anecdotes, of deep interest, especially in 
matteis that relate to the Indians.’ 


The above work is publishad by A. V. BLAKE 
of 38 Gold street ; and it may be had of many of the 
large Bookselling Houses, throughuut the United 
States. The Trade andjthe Public generally will be 
promptly supplied by the Publisher on the most lib- 
eral terms. It is beleived no book of equal size pub- 
lished in this county, has been received with so many 
manilestations of favor, 

City of New York, Jan’y, 26, 1839. 6t 


OUTHEY’S COWPER.—The Life of William 
Cowper, Esq. by Robert Southey, Esq. LL. D. 
2 vols, 12mo. Just pub?ished and for sale by JAS. 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. jan 26 
“ALLAH ROOKH,—By Thomas Moore. Iilus- 


trated; octavo edition. Just received by JAS. 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. jan 26 











NOTICE. 
Professor Henry Ware, Jr. will deliver 
the Anniversary Sermon at the Warren Street 
Chapel on Sunday Evening, Jan, 27th, 
The services will commence at 7 o’clock, 
a collection will be taken up in aid of the pub- 
lication of Juvenile Tracts, 
a ea 


MARRIAGES. 














In this city, Me Franklin Perkins of New Bedford, |: 
to Miss Sarat Ann, youngest daughter of the late Dr 
Horace Bean. 4 

In this city, Mr Witliam Leavitt, to Miss Matilda 
G. Marstons. 

In Pepperell, by Rev Mr Chandler, Rev Charles 
Babbidge, to Miss Eliza A. daughter of Luther Ban- 
croft, Esq. C 

In Portland, Mr Edward Ellison, formerly of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Lucy G. Milikin. 

In New York, Mr Charles Thos. Ruete, of Phi'a- 
delphia, to Miss Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Jobn Davis, Esq. ef Bosion. 


DEATHS. 

















wom oe —— 
In this city, 20th inst. Osgood Carney, youngest 
son of A. W. Thaxter, Jr.; Samuel, son of Geo. 
Harris, 5 months. 
In Roxbury, Miss Ruth K. Holt, 29. 
In Dorchester, 22d inst. Miss Susanna Clap, 78. 
In Brighton, 21st inst. Col. Jonathan Whitney, of 
this city. : 
In Concord, 19th inst. Mr Ephraim Brown, a rev- 








nited, by a person ascending on a ladder from wit 


out, and a similar result followed. Ou after inspect- 


igation, &c. in 2 vols, quarto, 125 plates. 


seph Jopling, Architect. 
The Pract 


day received and for sale at TLCKNOR’S. 


[aeusreaten EDITION OF THE ARABIAN 


thousand and one Nights, known in England as the 


‘DICTORIAL SHAKSPEARE.—-The Pictorial 
edition of Shakspeare. 2 parts—containing Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, and King John. Publishing 
in London in parts, Just received and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington street. 
jan 26 
ASSACHUSETTS REGISTER int United 
1VE States Calendar, for 1889. Also, City Officers 
in Boston, and other usefnl information; just publish- 
ed and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington street. jan 26 


HE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER, Esq. By 
Robert Southey, LL.D. Poet Laureate, §c., 
in 2 vols. 

POCKET BIBLES--a good assortment of Pocket 
Bibles. By JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court St. jan 26 


EW ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.— 
Tredgold on the steam engine and steam nay- 








Adock,s Engineers’ Pocket Book, for the year 1839, 
with an almanack. : 
Nicholson’s Treatise on the art of Masonry and 
Stone Cutting. &c. illustrated by numerous diagrams, 
on forty-three elegant engraved plates. 

Economy of Machinery and Manufactures.—by 
Charles Babbage, Esq. A. M. 

The Practice of Isometrical Perspective—by Jo- 


ractice of Making and Repairing Roads, &c. 
—by Tho’s Hughes, Esq. civil engineer, &c. This 


. Jan 26 





NIGHTS.—A new translation of the Tales of a 


Arabian Nights, with notes—by”Edward Lane. Il- 
lustrated with many hundred wood cuts, 8 nos. New 
hese 4 aad for sale at TICK NOR’S. 

an 26 


& ed fora Pulpit, and suitable for a Communion . 


translated frem the French, by a gentleman of | 
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Sn ry rene recep eer ray 


| A. U. A. 
FFICE of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 124 Washington st., 
opposite School street. istf ji2 


HEOLOGICAL Books. — Clarke's, Henry’s 

and Scott’s Commentaries on the Old and New 
Testament ;, Masaiige'e Commentary on. the New 
Testament; The Four Gospels, with Notes by 
Campbell; do. by B:adford ; Sisnnis Notes on the 
Gospels and Epistles; Macknight on the Epistles ; 
Works of Robert Llall; Life and sermons, by Dr 
Bedell ; Life of Mayhew, &c &c, 

ou JOsEPH DOWE, 
jig 22 Court.street. 


ROSPEGTUS OF THE MONTHEY MIS+ 
CELLANY OF RELIGION AND LET- 
TERS.—In the month of February next, will be is- 
sued, the first. number. of a Periodical under the 
abeve title. 








proper to describe the position which it is intended! 
to eceupy, the objects which it will be the aim of the 
work to promote,.and the spirit in which it is to be 
conducted: 

It will be-the great object of (his publication to 
furnish religious reading for the people ; to discuss- 
subjects of. religion and morals, and of literature in 
its religious. aspects, in a manner. which slval! meet 
the wants: of inteRigent and inquiring jaymen, 
Whilst it is hoped that its pages will exhibit the res 
sults of deep thought and sound learning, care will 
be taken to avoid an exclusively theological and learn- 
ed character. 

The Miscellany is not designed to be a controver-- 
sial work,  Its-exhibitions of-truth and duty. will, in- 
deed be foundéd on Unitarian views of Christianity ; 
but; as the community in which it is oxpected chiefly 
to circulate has passed-beyond tle elements ot the 
controversy between Unitarians and: their féllove 
Christians, if will be the object of this work, not so 
much to defend those opinions, as to treat them in 
their practieal bearings, and to show. their power to. 
produce holiness-of lité. 

_ The principal topics to which the pages of this pe- 
riodical will be devoted, are, Discussions of impor- 
tant and interesting subjects of Christian doctrine and’ 
duty ;—The phi‘anthropic enterprises-‘of the day ;— 
Religious biography ;—Expositions of Scripture ;— 
Iustrations of-religious truth by works of faney and: 








| fiction ;— Notices of Books ;—Spirit of English relig- 


ious periodicals ;—and Intelligence, to which a con- 
siderable portion ofeach number will be scrupulons- 
ly set apart. 

The numbers of the Miscellany will be made: up- 
as much as possible in reference (o (he passing times, . 
and in the adopsion and arrangement of articles, brev- 
| ity, variety and point will be especially aimed at. 
The editorial’ department will be conducted by 
| Rev. C. Palfrey, who-has obtained promises of ‘aid: 
vom many of the most distinguished clergymen ot: 
| the Unitarian body, and-who will be assizted ‘by con- 
tribution from many of our principal literary writers. 

Texms.—The Monthly Miscellany, will be pub- 
lished on the first of every month, in. numbers of 43° 
octavo pages each, beautifully printed on new- type, 
at Three Do'lars per annum, in advance. 

*," BookseHers, Postmasters’ and Clergymen 
throughout the. country, who are interested in the 
work, are respectfully requested to act as our Agents; 
in procurimg and forwarding subscriptions. €omimu- 
nications relating te the work, should be addressed to 
WILLLAM CROSBY. & COy Publishers, 118 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. jan 19 


‘a~ CORSAIR--By N. P. Willis and Dr 


Porter Subscription papers at WEEKS, JOR- 
DAN & CO’S. Jan 26. 


HE PICTORIAL. EDITION OF SHAKS.- 
A PEARE—publishing, in numbers, splendidly 
illustrated, with numerous wood engravings. This, 
when completed, will comprise an entire history of 
the life and times of Shakspeare, with an acconnt of? 
the manners and customs, &c. §«.—Part First, con- 
taining Two Gentlemen of’ Verona, this day receiv- 
ed. Subscriptions for the work received by 

Jan 26 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 


CHARLES C, LITTLE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
at the Store recently occupied by, 
Hivviarp, Gray & Co., 

be oe wae Vo, 112. Washington strest} : 
Charles C. Little, Boston.: 
James Brown. 


Net BOOKS.=-A ffecting Scenes: being Passages 
from the Diary of a late Physician. By Samuel 
Warren, F. R. 8.—in three vols. 

Massachusetts Register, for 1839, for sale at 
TICK NOR’S., - Jan 26° 


OVERDALE’S BIBLE. —The Holy Seriptures 
faithfully and trdly-transiated- by Mylés Cover -- 
riod Bishop of Exeter, in 15365. 
ast received and-for sale by CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE & JAM ES BROWN, 112 Washington st. : 
j26 
9, FE OF JOSEPH BRANT—THAYEND4S- 
NEGA, including - the Indian Wars of the A- 
merican Revolution-&e; by Wm L. Stone—beautiful 
edition, 2 vols. 
Just ‘received and tor-sale by CHARLES C. LIT. 
TLE & A gua BROWN, t12 Washington st. 
jan 


Hi RCOURT’S DOCTRINE OF THE DEL- 
UGE.--The Doctrine.ot the Deluge, vindicat- 
ing the scriptural ‘aecount from the doubts which 
have recently been cast upon it by geological spec- 
ulations. By therRev L. Vernen Harcourt. In two 
volumes. 

Just received and for sale by CHARLES C. LIT 
TLE & JAMES BROWN, 112 Washington st. 


)26 









































Ne, ENGKIS#H BOOKS.—The Book of Tablé 
Talk, §&c. illustrated with wood cuts—2 vols. 
oe ee Text Book, by J. O. Westwood, 
Opinions of emiment and learned men on the. truth, 
style and importance of the Holy Bible—1 vol, 
Curiosities ot Literature, by 1. D’Israel, Esq. itlus- 
trated by Bolton Coney, Esq. new edition—1 ‘vol. 
The Arabian Nights Entertainments, consisting of 
one thousand and one stories, &c. English edition in. 
4 vols, &c, This day received and for sale by 
CHA’S C. LITTLE § JAMES BROWN, 112 
Washington stroet, jan 26. 


ENT VOLUME OF THE KNYCK- 
ERBOCKER.. Four thousand Notices of) this 
truly American work have appeared, among which 

are the following. ‘The Knickerbocker is peculiarly 

a moral and intellectual Magazine, and therefore to 
be prized of every citizen of the United States, wha» 
values those two-great and important blessings. No 

man can be aconstant reader ofits articles, without 
acquiring much’-valuable information, or without at 

least having drank froma fourtain of water which- 
ought at least to make his life if a bad one, purer and 

better. The Knickerbocker also is an American 

Magazine ; nationalin all its departments ; conducted 

seemingly in strict reference to the greatest good ‘of 

the great body of the American people. This also 

entitles itto the encouragement of the American 
public’.— Bangor paper. 

‘The Knickerbocker is deseryedly popular, and is 
placed, by universal consent, the foremost in the front 
rank of American Magazine.” ‘It has acquired a 
distinctive reputation, which time only enhances and 
heightens.’"—.V. ¥. Mirror. 

‘This is indéed a charming, a delightful periodical. 
The Original Papers are racy, spirited and eloquent; 
happy alike in style and sentiment’; while the ‘Lit. 
erary Notices’ are distinguished by just discriminat- 








ing criticism’+ Charleston, 8. C., Courinr. 


WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
Agents for New England. 


TO THE LADIES: 
HE MISSES HUNT, Femaxce Payrsicians, 
would respectfully give notice to the Ladies of 
Beston and vicinity, that they still céntinue to attend 
to all diseases, incident to the Female frame, at their 
residence, No. 1 Spring Street, corner of Leverett 
Street, Boston, (Mass.) Diseases of children partic- 
ularly attended to. The Patent Medicated Champoo. 
Baths will be adininistered to Ladies, _ These baths 
are not only a Juxury to persons in health, but a cure 
for many diseases. 

The soak success which has attended’ their treat- 
ment of Diseases, and the propriety of Ladies con- 
sulting one of ~ nat Asi sex, = any argument in 

their practice unnecessary. 
yer eyo patients from 9 in the morning 
until 6 in the evening. Advice Gratis. jan 19 
PURE SPERM OIL. 

T. HASTINGS, Wl Btats erect, has con- 
E. stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 


Jan 26 

















olutoinary soldier, 81. 


a eee 


Oil sent to any part of the city, free uf expense. 
jan 18 istf 


In asking forit the patrowage of thie public it fa” 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST; ON 
EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TO MEN. 


Exulting theme! what strain shall swell, 
Our hearts’ deep gratitude to tell ? 

How can our feeble voices raise 

To Heaven, a fitting song of praise ? 





Though to our fervent prayer were given 
The tuneful voice, the song of heaven, 
The choral strain that swells above 

Is weak to hymn,that work of love. 


Glory to God, who dwells on high ! 
Who spread the earth, end arched the sky, 


Whose power prolongs our fleeting breath, 
And shields us from the grasp of death. 








And peace on earth! The gracious boon 
Bids man his harp of praise atiune, 

Our tongues would join the minstrel throng, 
And swell with them the grateful song. 


Good will to man. Our spirits soar 
Upwards, His mercy to adore, 
Who, to redeem eur sinful race, 


Sent forth His messenger of grace. 


Oh may our wandering footsteps press 
The path, our Saviour died to bless, 
May we hi’ words of truth receive, 
An’ humbly in his name believe. 


Thus shall our spirits share the home, 
Where death, nor doubt, nor sorrow come, 
And bend in rapture at Thy shrine, 
Eterna! Source of love divine! 


Taunton Y.L. E. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SHELLEY. 


BY MRS JANE E. LOCKE. 


‘Shelly, who was one of the most gifted poets of 


- 








the Satanic schoo! was'drowned on his passage from | 


Italy to England. 
from heaven broke ia upon the awful solitude of his 
spirit, and in the midst of his dejected hopes, ‘* he 


died and made no sign.”’’ 


*T was thus he passed, that mighty spirit passed, 
And no bright hope came o’er him to the lust ; 
Within his soul there glowed no sacred fire, 

No ‘ lay to Jesus’ lingered on his lyre, 

As vanished from its wires the master spell, 
And pulseless down, the hand that swept it fell; 


That lyre whose tones were heard in A!pine caves, 

That rolled its aumbers o’er the silver waves, — 

That breat!.sd its sweetness through the linden 
groves 

Of Italy, and hymned her classic loves; 

That lyre that powerful stirred to meaner things, , 

Had no key holy to the King of kings! 


Alas, for him whose gifted heart and hand, 

Can all the beautiful of earth command, 

Can hold discourse with nature ; converse high, 

With all the lovely shapes beneath the sky, 

And yet beyond see nought,—whose visual ray 

Can view no light where beams eternal day, 

No far-off twinkling of that world of rest, 

Where with their golden lyres attend the blest. 

Ah, we for sveh! To them how much was given! 

Ot them, how much will be required by Heaven! 

ol . ~ * = * 

Shelley, we missed thee from our mystic band, 

And mourned our brother in a distant land ; 

Ay, mourned thee in thy sudden mid day blight, 

But more we mourned thy starless, hopeless night! 
Lowell, Dec. 1838. 





A REAL OCCURRENCE IN A CIRCLE OF 
FRIENDS. 7 


Which is the happiest death to die ? 
‘Oh !’ said one, ‘if I might choose 
Long at the gate of bliss would I lie, 
And feast my spirit ere it fly, 
With bright celestial views. 
Mine were a lingering death, without pain, 
A death which all might love to see, 
And mark how bright and sweet should be 
The victory 1 should gain ! 


‘Fain would I catch a hymn of love 
From the angel-harps which ring above : 
And sing it as my parting breath 
Quivered and expired in death— 

So that those on earth might hear 

The harp-note of another sphere ; 

And mark when nature faints and dies, 
W hat springs of heavenly life arise, 
And gather, from the death they view, 
A ray of hope to light them through, 
When they should be departing too.’ 


‘No,’ said another, ‘so not I: 
Sudden as thought is the death I would die ; 
I would suddenly lay my shackles by, 
Nor beara single pang at parting, 
Nor see the tear of sorrow starting, 
Nor hear the quivering lips that bless me, 
Nor feel the hands of love that press me, 
Nor the frame, with mortal terror shaking, 
Nor the heart, where love’s soft bands are break- 
ing— 
So would I die! 


‘All bliss, without a pang to cloud it! 
All joy, without a pain to shroud it ! 
_Not slain, but caught up as it were, 
To meet my Saviourin the air! 
So would I die! 


‘Oh how bright 

Were the realms of light 

Bursting at once upon my sight! 

Even so, 

T long to go, 

These parting hours, how sad and slew !” 


His voice grew faint, and fix’d was his eye, 
As if gazing on visions of eestacy : 
The hue of his cheek and lips decayed, 
Around his mouth a sweet smile played ;— 
They look’d—he was dead ! 
His spirit had fled : 
Painless and swift as his own desire, 
The sou! undress’d, 
From her mortal rest, 
Had stepp’d in her car of heavenly fire ; 
And proved how bright 
Were the realms of light 
Bursting at once upon the sight.—[dmeston. 





SOCIETY. 
From a large party, to his task, 
Homeward a quiet student sped bim. 
* And how have you been pleased 7’ they ask. 
_ ‘Had they been books, I'd not have read ’em.’ 


Being an avowed atheist, no ray | 








| 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
A DEATH SCENE. 

As I paused at the cottage door, I involunta- 
rily cast my eyes towards the heavens,—they 
were as calm as waa the rest of Nature. Buta 
single cloud rested upon their concave, and that 
lay just above the horizon. The moon was at 
her full, so that every object in Nature was al- 
most as distinct as at midday. An old elm 
rested upon the cottage side,—it was passive as 
though its leaves were incapable of motion. | 
ventured some steps from the door, and viewed 
the smoke ascending through its boughs, for 
they drooped over the chimney top. I looked 
beyond, upen the rocky ascent behind the cot- 
tage,-—it was bare of shrubs, but it shone bright- 
ly in the clear moonlight; and the little rill that 
leaped among its rocks ‘ discovered sweet mu- 
sic,’ An old fence taking its zigzag course 
over a meadow newly mown, looked gently pic- 
turesque end beautiful. 

I mght have gazed upon nature longer, for 
1 was in a mood to enjoy her calm loveliness, 
had I not heard the window gently raised. I 
approached it, and Ellen bade me enter. ‘ But 
step lightly,’ said she, ‘for our cousin is very 
low.” I entered the invalid’s room ;—it was in 
keeping with the scene without. The curtain 
had been withdrawn, that the dying one, like 
Rosseau, might take a last look of Nature. 

‘You are just in season, ceusin Robert,’ said 
Mrs ilenly, extending her emaciated hand. ‘I 
feared my summons would not reach you, and I 
was preparing my mind to leave the world 
without haying seen you. But I shall die hap- 
pier row my kindred are with me—you and 
Ellen are all that remain. Perhayss it is a fool- 


ish wish, but I nave ever thought that I would 


have those that I have leved, and that have lov- 
ed me, and that have been kind to me in life, 
beside me in death, Not to take an eternal 
farewell, for the present and the future are but 
one continuous line, upon which we journey, 
losing sight of each other at their boundary 
but to meet again in ¢ Fader Land,’ 

Mrs Henly would have proceeded, but her 
respiration was becoming obstructed, so that 
Ellen motioned me to take her place behind her 
chair whilst she poured vinegar upon a brick 
which had been heated vpon the hearth, and 
blew the fumes in her face. It revived her. 
‘Ellen,’ said the patient one faintly, * cousin 
Robert will h¢lp you to lift me in my chair in- 
to the open air.’ We bore her to the green 
sward. How lovely the night is! said she,— 
how calm, how serene, al] nature! Indeed she 
is ever beautiful, let her take the shape she will. 
Last night she arrayed herself in thick and 
coursing clouds, Yet there was music in her 
rumbling thunder, and sublime beauty in her 
flashing lightnings. But you, Ellen, never 
witness such manifestations of the Creator’s 
power, for whenever the heavens shadow forth 
a token of the tempest, you betake yourself to 
your darkened chamber. I would, Ellen dear, 
that you could divest yourself of such fears, for 
the Lerd’s arm is not shortened that he cannot 
keep alive in any place or st any time. You, 
cousin Robert, used to love a storm. I think I 
have heard you say they were tempest marks to 
awaken us to reflection,’ ‘I have often made 
the remark, cousin Mira, but last night there 
was astorm in my own breast and it unfitted 
me for reficction.’ 

‘Could you not have said to it, Peace be 
still 7’ 

‘I might, had I listened to the voice of con- 
science, for that whispered me thus, But, hay- 
ing given way to my passions diring my early 
life, | have acquired habits that cleave closely, 
and that are hard to overcome.’ : 

‘ Nought but the voice of God within us can 
overcome them,’ said Mrs Henly. ‘ But if we 
_are intent upon our present, or future happi- 
ness, we shall strive to increase the tenderness 
and power of our conscience, for every victory 
gained adds to its strength, and in the same pro- 
portion weakens our evil habits. We must do 
battle for conscience sake, cousin Robert, if we 
would establish Heaven’s throne in our hearts. 
We must guard every avenue to its approach, 
for the passions, our lurking enemies, occupy 
the outlets, and are the Goths and Vandals to 
irrupt upon us when we dose, Had you van- 
quished last night, you would have stood here a 
happier man this: for a battle for conscience 
sake is a bloodless one, and the conquest js rife 
with the peaceable fruits of righteousness.’ 

Again did Mrs Henly pause for breath, but 
soon recovering—* Ellen,’ said she, woald you 
scale Heaven, patiently mount upon the ladder 
of duty, and divest yourself. one by one of your 
evil habits, thé weight that sinks the soul, as 
you climb. Then you may rob death of its 
sting, and the grave of its victory. And ever 
bear in mind the power of memory to give back 
unto you link by link, your every thought, word, 
and deed, And as you go up, keep your 
thoughts fixed on Heaven, turning not earth- 
ward lest you lose a golden round. That sin- 
gle thought, Ellen—the enduring power of 

memory, will if you realise and cherish it, do 
much towards keeping you in the path of peace. 
But whether you are true to yourself or not, it 
will be faithful to its office, and will give back 
unto you, like as in a mirror, the reflection of 
your past life, 

But I am failing fast—Ellen dear, press my 
hand more firmly—but no, do not bear me with- 
in, ‘said she, hearing Ellen whisper me to that 
purpose, ‘fer the night air will do me no harm. 
It cannot quicken the last sand,—when that is 
run, you may bear my body in, till you have 
prepared a place for dust to mingle with dust. 
My spirit I commend to the God who gave it. 
Should it be permited, as was promised to the 
penitent one upon the cross, to be with its Sa- 
vior in Paradise, may be that it will 

Walk the earth 
Unseen both when you wake and when you sleep. 

‘You start, cousin, as though, you doubted 
that such an event can happen, or feared it 
would take cognizance of your thoughts, Fear 
it not—rather fear God, who, we know has 
knowledge of them: and while you stand in 
awe of Him to keep them pure, remember that 
the first and great command is to love Hin— 
even as he loves you.’ 

She ceased; I bent my ear to catch her 
breath, but it had been resumed by Him who 
gave it. There was a single rose, blooming 
upon a bridal bush within. Ellen stepped to 
the casement plucked and twined it in the dark 
braid above her brow. It was an emblem of 
the spirit departed. Tt was an offering to death’s 
birth—and we almost felt that the spirit cher. 
pet it, for it kept bright and beautiful to. the 

st. 


* Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit! rest thee now ! 





E’en while with ours thy footsteps trod, 


His seal was on thy brow.” 3. 
‘ Dust, to its narrow house beneath ! 


Soul, to its place on high! 
They that ave seen thy look in death 


No more may fear to die.’ 

DEATH AND BURIAL AT SEA. 

BY ‘ JACK GARNET. 

And while these thoughtless men laughed and 
made a mock of death and all its horrors, the 
poor object of their mirth lay in his cot surroun- 
ded by the noise and confusion of a man-of-war ; 
silent and sad; knowing that he was beyond 
mortal aid; reflecting that now the last ecene of 
life was to be acted ; that nothing remained but 
to die. Come when it may, the hour of death is 
one of awful trial, of deep, overwhelming solem- 
nity ; and no where is it more awful, more ago- 
nizing than on board ship, at sea, far away from 
home and friends, destitute of the arm of support, 
the word of consolation, and the voice of prayer ; 
where the only mention of the name of God, is 
in oaths and blasphemies. 

Would any one, accustomed to the quiet of the 
apartment of the sick on shore have thought, from 
the scenes presented to his view on the berth- 
deck of our ship, that a fellow creature lay there 
at the point of death, and that every one was 
aware of it? 

Although there was, in the immediate vicinity 
of the sick-bay, some little attention paid by the 
sailors to the feelings of their sick ship-mate, by 
lowering their voice, and avoiding to touch his 
cot; yet, in the crowded limits of the ship, none 
were so far distant that the sensitive ear of sick- 
ness could avoid hearing their loud, thoughtless 
discourse. In onc place, two. men were fighting, 
and their fearful curses and violent blows grated 
harshly on his ear, who was so soon to stand in 
the presence of that God whose name they pro- 
faned, and whose wrath they invoked ; while he, 
with his fast-failing breath, besought his mercy. 
Others were laughing, and telling stories, and 
enlargiug upon the delights ofhome. That word 
had, but yesterday, been the theme of his med- 
itations, In health his joy, in sickness his con- 
solation ; but both were now abeut to fail him ; 
and here, ten thousand miles from home, his life 
was toend. Three years. before, in the ardor 
of youth, he lefthis happy home and dear friends 
to enter the service of the United States ; and 
having now nearly circumnavigated the world, 
he was returning on the wings of hope to taste 
the sweets of a mother’s and sister's love, But 
that bliss was not in store for him; he was fast 
falling into the cold embrace of death, and he 
was soop to be committed to the deep, and find 
his place ef repose in the vast Pacific. 
Although amidst a multitude, he felt that he 
was alone and reca!ling hia thougths from home 
and all external objects, and commending him- 
self, and all who were dear, to the care of Him 
who, made the sea and prepared the dry land, he 
waited patiently for death, Its coming was not 
long delayed. At noon, in the heartless tormal- 
ities of a man-of- war, the surgeon made his re- 
port to the captain, that ‘at twelve o’clock me- 
ridian, died, in consequence of an internal contu- 
sion, caused by falling from the hammock- 
nettings upon the deck, James Wilson seaman.’ 
The captain’s reply was, as it always is to all 
messages : ‘ Very good Sir ; and then the sail- 
maker, in presence of the assissant-surgeon and 
the master-at-arms proceeded to sew him up in 
his hammock, and putting in two round shot at 
the feet to sink him, report was made that ‘ the 
dead was ready for burial,’ 
It is not customary, however, té bury the deed 
at noon, and therefore the body was broughton 
deck, laid on the lee-gangway-board and coveted 
with a jack, (a blue flag, with white stars,) there 
to lie, until the rules of naval etiquette would 
allow of its interment. Cape Horn was now in 
sight, and as we rapidly neared it, the wind north- 
west, increased so much, that at eeven bells, in 
the afternoon watch, all hands were called to reef 
the topsails ; and, immediately after the legal 
time, eight bells, having arrived, came the 
solemn call, ‘All hands to bury the dead!’ Every 
soul on board appeared on the lee-gang-way, 
according to rule, and all standing uncovered,the 
lieutenant, acting as chaplain, commenced read- 
ing the solemn burial service of the Episcopal 
church, appointed to be used at sea; and the 
gangway board being placed on the rail, and the 
lashings cast off, and:the jack withdrawn, it 23 
ready to be. cast into the sea. The wind had 
increased to such a degree, that it drowned the 
voice of the reader, so that only here and there 
a word was audible. The first-leutenant waved 
his hand, at the proper place in the service, and 
the corpse was launched overboard; and the 
sullen plash fell impressively on every ear, 
announcing that another was gone to his long 
home, 
We were now abreast of the Horn about a mile 
distant, and although the wind was north-west, 
the waves dashed against those eternal rocks, in 
defiance of it, throwing the foam mountains high; 
and the loud roar of those conflicting oceans was 
a fitting requiem for the sou) of him who slept 
beneath their troubled waters, The sun went 
down in the pride of his strength, and the full 
effulgence of his glory, and his departing rays 
illumined three of the noblest of the works of 
God ; the Atlantic ocean in front, the Pacific on 
the right, and on the left, the bold promontory, 
Cape [lorn, the * last of the Andes.’— Knicker- 
bocker, 


Mira, - 





MR. DUNN’S CHINESE COLLECTION; 
Having already alluded to the principal fea- 
tures of the exhibition, we may _now refer to 
some of less note, but regarding which those 
who have not been in the saloon may te desir- 
ous of information. And first of the 
Maxims, so called. They consist of Chinese 
characters impressed upon scrolls, and are 
those odd-looking things hanging upon the sev- 
eral sides of the large pillars on each side of 
the saloon. The Chinese are very fond of 
these didactic detached sentences and aphor- 
isms, for the expresion of which their language 
is singularly well adapted. Mr. Davis says, 
‘Pairs of these sentences, displaying a paralle. 
lism of construction, as well as meaning, and 
written in a fine character on ornamental labels, 
area frequent decoration of their dwellings 
and temples ;’ he gives several pages of speci- 
mens; it will be well for our readers to carry one 
or more ofthese in the memory when visiting 
the collection ; a few are subjoined ;— 
Cuinese Maxims, 
Misfortunes issue out where diseases enter 
in, atthe mouth. 
The error of one moment becomes the sor- 
row of a whole life. 
A vacant mind is open to all suggestions, os 
the hollow mountain returns all sounds, 
When the tree is felled, its shadows- disap. 
pear. (Desertion of the great by their parasites ) 
The gem cannot be polished without fric- 
tion, nor man perfected without adversity. 
Ivory is not obtained from rats’ teeth. 








: (Said 
in contempt.) 





REGISTER. 


A bird can roost but on one branch; a! 
mouse can drink no more then its fill froma 
‘river. (Enough is as good as a feast.) 

You cannot strip two skins from a cow. 
(There is a limit 40 extortion.) ' 

Who swallaws quick can chew but little. 
(Applied to learning.) 

The torment of envy, is like a grain of sand 
in the eye, 

_ The gods cannot help aman who loses op- 
portunities,* . 

Dig a well before you are thirsty. (Be pre- 
pared against contingencies.) 

Eggs are close things, but the chicks co™e® 
out at last. (Murder will out.) 

Letters and husbandry, the two principal pro- 
fessions, 

A diligent pen supplies memory and thought. 

Pouring water on a duck’s back. (Fruitless 
counsel or advice.) 

To win a cat or lose a cow. (Consequence 
of litigation.) Wes 

No duns outside, and no doctors within. 
(Absence of sickness and debt.) 

Forbearance is a domestic jewel. 

Borrowed money makes time short; working 
for others makes it long. 

All that a fish drinks goes out at the gills. 
(Spent as soon as got.) 

If families have no sons devoted to letters, 
whence are the governors of the people to 
come ? (Necessity for general education ) 

Parents’ affection is best shown by teach- 
ing their children industry and self-denial. 

Something is learned every time a book is 
opened, 

The more talents are exercised, the more 
they will be developed. 

The ways of superiors are generally carried 
by inferiors to excess. ; 

A truly great man never puts away the sim- 
plicity of a child. 

The man in boots does not know the man 
in shoes. (Boots are the official and full 
dress.) i 

A foolish husband fears his wife; a prudent 
wife obeys her husband. 

The man who combats himself will be hap- 
pier than he who combats others. 

Sleepiness in an old man, and wakefulness 
ina young one, are bad symptoms. (Medical 
axiom.) : 

Let every man sweep the snow from before 
hig own doors, and not busy himself about the 
frost on his neighbor’s tiles. ; 

In a field of melons do not pull up your shoe; 
under a plum tree do not adjust your cap. (Be 


careful of your conduct under circumstances of 


suspicion.) 

Though the life of a man be short of a hun- 
dred years, he gives himself as much pain and 
anxiety as if he were to live a thousand. 

By nature sl! men are alike ; but by education 
widely different. 


Tue Cuinese APARTMENT. 
The Chinese “Apartment, behind the great 
screen at the east end,is a fair sample of a 
-room in the house of a wealthy merchant, 
Their apartments are rarely crowded; they 
are supposed to be the only people of Asia who 
use chairs ; these are in form much like the 
solid and lumbering furniture in fashion among 
us more than a century ago,—Cushions accom- 
pany some of them, and the cuspadores, or spit- 
ting boxes of white copper, are the common 
accompaniment where every one smokes. 
Among the principal ornaments are the elegant 
lanterns suspended from the roof, adorned with 
Ctimson tassels. Here again are the maxims 
in pairs. The autograph. of a friend or patron, 
consisting of moral sentences, poetical couplets 
or quotations from the sacred books, are kept 
as memorials or displayed as ornaments in their 
apartments. In this room a pair of maxims on 
blue satin, presented to Mr. Dunn by a distin- 
guished officer of the Chinese government, are 
appropriately displayed. In this spot will also 
be found many of those articles of ornament 
so exclusive'y Chinese, set out on little low 
single or double stands, made of wood and mar- 
ble, which it will soon be found by the visiter 
performed an important part in the economy of 
a Chinese dwelling- They: serve to-hold a 
blooming flower and any small object that the 
owner particularly values’ or desires to dis- 
play ; sometimes itis a vessel of old or elegant 
porcelain that is thas supported ; at others a 
grotesque figure carved in wood, roots, or stone, 
or a factitious antiquity in bronze or porcelain ; 
a tripod to hold sticks of incense to perfume 
their chambers; the Chinese are great collec- 
tors of curiosities, 


Cuinese SPECTACLES. 

The spectacles on the shopman in the silk-store, 
and those on the shoemakerat his work, are 
such as they continue to wear; they use the 
rock crystalinstead of glasses; if any thing, 
says Davis, could prove the Chinese spec- 
tacles to be original inventions, or not borrowed 
from Europe, it would be their singular size 
and shape, as well as the strange way of put- 
ting them on by a cord round the ears; their 
immence size imparts a most sapient appear- 
ance to the wearer. In two of the windows 
will be seen Chinese sashes filled with shells 
instead of glass, 

In short, the collection is so minute in its details 
asto require a considerable amount of study 
and reading to understand or appreciate it. 
lis ‘appearance among us was pronounced the 
other evening by one of our most useful citizens 
as an epoch; the transporting ofan Eastern na- 
tion, so long a mystery an} a problem, to be 
seen by the people of the west, in all their min- 
utie of taste, fashion, and use, is a highly in- 
teresting cvent, 





** Pour etre grand homme, il faut savoir profiter 
de tgte sa fortune.’—Rochefoucald., 





aa : sean cresso nee a) 

ADY’S BOOK FOR JANUARY, in a new 

dress, with fashions, Music, and a rich table of 
contents—among which are Mothors as Christian 
Teachers, by Mrs Sigourney—Shall we know each 
other in heaven— Woman's Love—Fashion and Prin- 
ciple, and others, by Mrs Osgood, Mrs Cornwall 
Baron Wilson, W. B. Tappan, J. T. Fields, Mrs 
Hale, Miss Leslie, Miss Miles, G. P. Morris, &c. 
Sc. $3 per annum, monthly. WEEKS, JORDAN 
§ CO., New England Publishers. jan 19 
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A bey CHEAPEST MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
is the Gentleman’s Magazine, edited by Wm. 
E. Burton, containing more than five hundred pages 
of mostly original matter, and Engravings in every 
No ; the present No. contains a fine portrait of Wal- 
lack, and 33 articles by the most popular writers, 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO., New England Pub- 
lishers* jan 17, 


geo GENTLE BOY, a thrice-told Tale, by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,with an original IHustration, 








C C. LITTLE § JAMES BROWN continue | 
e their rooms for the sale of Private Libraries, 
and have just reeeived {ee SP 
Walton’s Polyglott, a fine copy, 8 vols folio. 
The Antwerp Polyglott, & vols folio, full parch- 
r ment, 

Lightfoot’s Works, 2 vols folio, calf. 

do do 24 vols 8vo. 

Loudon Monthly Repository, from the commence- 
ment, half calf. 

Edinburg Review, Edinburg edition, complete. 

London Monthly, (the old) from the commence- 
ment, 155 vols, well bound. 

Poole’s Annotations, 2 vols folio, 

é —Also— 

Upwards of 6000 volumes, on various subjects of 
Literature and Theology, &c &c, which are offered 
at low prices and presenting a rare chance for Cler- 
gymen to fill up their Libraries. 6t gi2 


ALES OF THE DAY, Ist and 2d series—con- 





taining the best selections from Blackwood, 
penier, ew Monthly, Metropolitan, and other 
English Magazines. 


‘ Cheap, lively, nove! and talented, they deserve 
and acquire new patronage every day.’—Centinel. 
‘Under this title Nichols & Co. are publishing one 
of the best periodicals of the day. It furnishes the 
cream of the English Magazines, being selections 
from them, and is printed on exceedingly neat and 
elegant type, at a low price.’—N. Y. Sun, . 
147 Washington street, 
if opposite the Old South. 


SIXTY VOLUMES FOR $30. 
UNDAY LIBRARY, edited by Rev. H. Ware 
jr., 4 vols. 18mo. . 

Scenes and Characters illustrating Christian Truth, 
edited by Rev. H. Ware jr. 6 vols 16mo 

Ware’s Discourses, 12mo 

Were’s Selections from Priestley, 12mo 

Ware’s Letters to Woods, 8vo 

Whitman’s Letters to Universalists, 16mo 

Whitman's Letters to Professor Stuart, 8vo 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts, 12ino 

Worcester’s Letters, 12mo 

Unitarian Tracts, 11 vols 12mo 

Parker's Sermons, 8vo 

Palfrey’s Sermons, 12mo 

Memeirs of Dr Parker, by Rev. H. Ware jr. 8vo 

Norton’s Statement of Reasons, 12mo 

Noyes’s Prophets, 3 vols 12mo 

Noyes’s Job, 12mo 

Muzzey’s Sunday Schoo! Guide, 18mo 

Meditations for the Sich, by Rev. J. Cele, 18mo 

Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 18mo 

Farr’s Family Prayers, 16mo 

Brooks’s Famiiy Prayer Book, 12mo 

Ware on Formation of Christian Character, tenth 
edition, 16mo ‘ 

Farr’s Counsels and Consolations, 2d edition, 16mo 

Contemplations of the Savior, by Rev. 8. G, Bul- 
finch, 12me a 

Freeman’s Sermons, large 12mo 

Rev. Mr Loraine’s Faith examined and Changed, by 
Rev. J. Farr 

Unitarian Miscellany, edited by Jared Sparks and 
F. W. P. Greenwood 

Dewey’s Discourses, 2 vols 12mo 

Palfrey’s Griesbach’s Testament, 12mo 

Palirey’s Harmory, 8vo 

Unitarian, edited by Rev. Bernard Whitman, Svo 

Channing’s Discourses, 12mo 

Burnap’s Lectures on Unitarianism, 12mo 
Libraries or individuals can be supplied with the 

above Unitarian Publications at the low price of $30 

by the publishers, No. 184 Washington street, oppo- 

site School st, ji2 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 

si gee Author of American Popular Lessons offers 
to Instructors a scries of reading books, dcsign- 

ed for the use of schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an infelligcent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate something of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct from 
the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 
Primayy. 

1. Introduction to Popular CL icctins. 

2. American Popular Lessons. 

3. Primary Dictionary. 

Progressive. 

4. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 

5. Tales from American History. 

6 Poetry for Schools, 

7. Grecian Histo: y. 

8. English H ° 

9. Biography for ools. 

10. Elements of Mythology, 

__ The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its les- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
be gy to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 

Introduction, and carries forward the learner toa fur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality,the man- 
ners of men, and the habits of animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 
; Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand werds 
in common use. Itis intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any book io the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, is a first book ofhistory. 
It regards history asa great lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales trom American History. form Nos.9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend- 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a briefsystem of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets, 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t gether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspien- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
publie virtue. 

Biography tor Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education, 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and ot a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 184 Wash- 
ington street. tf sept 16 


IRIAM, 2d edition, by the author of Joanna of 
Naples, 
Extract from the North American Review for Octo- 
ber, 1837. 

‘The story is one, simple and unembarrassed ; 
with just personages enough to carry it clearly 
through, and each performing with directness and 
force precisely the office which falls to him in bring- 
ing about the catastrophe. There is great skill and 
merit in this. It is so different from the violent 
strainings after effect by which some have thought 
to make a display of power, that we-have been quite 
refreshed we would say if we dared use that word : 
—at any rate, the quiet progress of the story without 
any parade of power, is a sure indication of true pow- 
er which does its work with simplicity and self igno- 
rance.- We arc inclined to apply to the Author, 
what Stuart the artist said of a young painter, ‘ that 
— man does not know how well he has executed 

is, °°? 

The work has also been very favorably reviewed 
in the Christian Examiner, Lacy’s Book, Demoeratic 
rtd ob and in many of the leading newspapers of 
the day. 
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Published, and for eale b 
oe H. P. NICHOLS § CO. nH PB NICHOLS & CO. 
jl 147 Washington st, J19 if 147 Washington street, 














PARKS’S BIOGRAPAY, vol. 10, just publish- 
ed, containing 
“Lives of Robert Fulton, 
Joseph Warren, 
Henry Hudson, 
Father Margnette. 
H. P, NICHOLS § CO. 


For sale by 


OORE’s LALLA ROOKH, illustrated.—— 
Rookb, an Oriental Roma by Thowus 

Moore, Illustrated with dugrevings Wand drawings 

Charles Heathens? (ne superinlendanee of Mr 

For sale at 
jig 





TICKNOR’s: 
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| tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. . 


| for five copies; sixth cory will be 
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veers oes | Walker. . 
No. 122, Remarks on Creeds, Intollerance, and 


Exclusion, by William E. Channing, D. D. 
P No, 128, Charg es fe ‘UMtdolen, by E. 
ea 


No. 124: A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor- 
cester,D. D., by W. E. Channing. | 
No. 125. The Nature,Reality and Power of Chris. , 


No. 126. The Sunday , a discourse al 
pranks before the Sunday School Society, by Wm 


i- Ch * ra ; 

No. 127. What is Truth? by Rev Andrew P. 
Peabody. x : 
No. ios. A Young Man’s Account of his Con. 

version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 

Rev. G. Putnam. 

ne 180. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. 

No. 131. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838. 

No. 132, Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

No. 133. The Future Life, by William E. Chan- 
ning. 

No, 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutten, LI..D, of London. 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E, Channing, 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
134 Washington street. 


vere ten C. LITTLE AND J * MES BROWN, 
Law Booksellers, No 112 Washingtod”Streac, 
Boston, have just published, “A Digest of Cases ad- 
jadicated in the Courts of Admiralty of the United 
States, and in the High Court of Admiralty in Eng- 
land, together with some bogies from the works of 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, Judge of the Admiralty in the 
reign of Charles If. By George T. Curtis, of the 
Suffolk Bar.”” One vol. 8vyo. Pp. 608, with a copious 
Index. - 

‘JA work which shall embrace a full and accurate 
review of all the doctrines of the authorities upon 
the various subjects under the cognizance of the Ad- 
miralty courts, yust be of great value to every law- 
yer who is engaged in practice in any of our seaports. 
But it is equally important to underwriters, to ship 
owners, and ship masters, and shippers of goods, as 
it may afford them prompt information in their ordina- 
ry business.—Of course the value of-such a book 
must essentially depend upon its fulness, accuracy, 
clearness of statement, and practical convenience of 
arrangement. In our judgment, Mr Curtis’s work 
in all these respects deserves the praise of being not 
merely good, but excellent. We cannot donbt in- 
deed but that it will meet with full suecess. It 
would be an undeserved reproach to the profession, 
to suppose, that so useful a compendium should not 
at once“find its appropriate place on the shelves of 
every commercial lawyer, who aspircs to own a li- 
brary.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Pickering’s Reports. Vol. 17. 

Pickering’s Reports. Vol. 20. Part. 1. 

Purchasers of this number are cha:ged with the 
whole volume, and the other numbers will be deliv- 
ered when ready, without charge. 


An Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius. By P. 
Brady Leigh, Esq., with notes and references to the 
latest American Decisions. By George Sharswood, 
2 vols. Svo, 


A Treatise on the Practice of the Court{of Chance- 
ry, with an Appendix of Forms and Precedents of 
Costs, adapted to the last new orders. By John 
Sidney Smith. Ist American from the 2dj Lendon 
edition. 
Chitty on Contracts. 
A new edition just published, from a new English 
edition greatly enlarged and improved by the author, 
making it, in the language of the American Editor, 
—‘ what the Profession have and anxiously de- 
sired, a complete work on the subject it assumes to 
discuss.” present edition has been thoroughly 
gronerad for the use of the American Profession by 
. C. Perkins, Esq., who has ‘ found it necessary to 
search and investigate the whole of the American 
law relating to Contracts, in order to meet the new 
state, of the English work.’ It also contains the 
Notes of former editors, Mr Troubat, §&c., and has 
considerally more than twice the amount of matter 
of any former edition. The former editions of this 
work received the preterence of the Profession over 
Comyn, and other works on the same subject, so far 
as to be introduced into Harvard University, and 
many other Institutions. as a text book in the Law 
Department. The Publishers confidently anticipate, 
therefore; for the present greatly improved edition, 
an ee demand proportioned to the value of the 
work, 





IN FRESS. 
Long on Sales, with notes and references to En- 
glish and American Decisions to the present time. 
By Benjamin Kand, Esq., Counsellor at Law. 

Pothier on Contract ot Sale. 1 Vol. Sv. 

Political and Legal Hermeneutics, or Principles 
of Interpretation and Construction of Political and 
Legal Language, with Observations on the Value of 
Precedents and Authorities. By Francis Lieber. 

Commentaries on Commercial and Maritime Ju- 
risprudence, as administered in England and Amer- 
ica, with occasional I}lustrations from the civil and 
foreign Law. Vol. 1. Agency and Partnership. 
By Joseph Story LL.D. Dane Professor of Law in 
Harvard University. : 

A Digest of Massachusetts Supreme Court Re- 
ports comprising the 17 vols. known as Massachu- 
setts Reports, and the first 16 vols. of Pickering; 
complete in I vol. 8vo, By J. C. Perkins and J. H. 
Ward Esqrs. To be completed in 1 vol. 8vo., ata 
price no exceeding $5 50. 

A Digest or Abridgement of the American Law 
of real Property. In two volumes, octavo—pages 
509—700 each. By Francis Hilliard, Counsellor at 
Law. Voll, just published; Vol 2. will soon be 
ready. 

The proposed work is designed to occupy the same 
place in American Law, that the valuable work of 
Mr Cruise holds in the English Law. 

The Law Library, edited by Thomas J. Wharton, 
Esq. of the Philadelphia Bar. 

C. C. Little and James Brown are agents for this 
popular work, for the New England States, and are 
prepared to supply the Profession and the Trade on 
the publishers terms. 3tis fos jan 9. 


WEEKS, JORDAN & COLS PERIODICAL 
LIST FOR 1839. 

: AMILIES, Clubs, Individuals, &¢. who are sip- 

plying themselves with popular reading imatter, 

are invited toexamine the following, among our very 
large list of Periodicals. 

Lady’s Book, edited by Mrs S.J. Hale, Mrs Leslie. 
Plate of Fashions, and two pages of Music in each 
Number, $2. : 

Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine, 
monthly, $5. 

New York Review And Quarterly Church Journal. 
Edited by Prof. Henry and J. G. Coggwell, $5. 

Law Reporter, monthly, 32 royal octavo pages con- 
taining all new English and American cases, $3. 

American Medical Library And Intelligencer, 3328 

pages per annum, $10. 

Waltie’s Select circulating Library, of the best New 
and Entertaining Books, weekiy, containing 840 
pages per annum of i reading, for $5. 

Sunday Schoo! Teacher, monthly, St 50. 

Family Magazine, 40 pages, monthly, with numer- 
ous engravings, $1-50. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 83. 


Cae tay STORIES, by Mary Russell Mitfo. 
— For sale at TICKNOR’S. . : “didr 




















CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
. PUBLISHED EVERY sATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, \ 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Ep:ror. 
ot Wee Pye ay # payable in six months 
bo Dollars and Fifty Cent3,if paid in advance 
To individuals or couipaalrs who bay in renee 


7 No subscription discontinued, except at the 


Hlesrotien of :he publisher, until all arrearages are 
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